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The funny hole 





in Mr (ooper’s building 


Mw‘ a New Yorker shook his head. and 
neta few snickered, when they saw the 


“hole 


in Peter Cooper's new building. 


tutto the benign gentleman with the ruff 
of graving whiskers it was all so -imple Some 
day someone would perfect the passenger 


elevator. 


The mere facet that there wasn't one in 
1853 would mean little to a man who, with 
his own hands, had built and driven the first 
American locomotive. Whose money. and 
faith, were to help see the Atlantic Cable 
through all its disasters to final success. And 
a Panama Canal 


who would “scheme out” 


plan fourteen years before Del eSseps. 


But Peter Cooper's belief in the future ran 
ina vein far deeper than simply the material. 
For his “building with a hole” was Cooper 
Lion, the first’ privately-endowed tuition. 
free college in America, A place where young 
men and women of any race, faith, o1 politic al 
opinion could enjoy the education which he, 


himself, had been denied. Pete Cooper's 


dearest dream— which has continued to grow 
dynamically for nearly a century and today 
enriches America with thousands of creative 
thinkers, artists, and engineers. 

Phere Is plenty of Peter Cooper's confi- 
dence and foresight alive among Americans 
today. It is behind the wisdom with which 
more than 40,000,000 of us are making one 
of the soundest investments of our lives—in 
United States Savings Bonds. Through our 
banks and the Pavroll Savings Plan where 
we work, we own and hold more than 
$11,000,000,000 worth of Series E and H 
Bonds. With our rate of interest—and the 
safety of our principal— guaranteed by the 
vreatest nation on earth. You're welcome to 
share in this security. Why not begin today? 


Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! 
Every Series E Bond bought since February lL, 
1957. pays 6°) interest when held to matur- 
itv. It earns higher interest in the early years 
than ever before. and matures in only 8 years 
and Il months. Hold vour o/d E Bonds, too. 


They earn more as they get older. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICANS SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U. S.G 


rernme 
tn cooperation with the 


not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 


ertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 














BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








7 MAN BEHIND the front cover, Ed Bedno, had been waiting 
a long time to use those Bentwood chairs in a design. He and 
his wife Jane, partners in a Chicago studio of design, bought a 
half dozen of the chairs last year, largely because of Ed’s 
studied appreciation of their classic form. “There are certain 
chair designs that have ‘classic’ status, and this is one of them,” 
Ed said. “That familiar chrome chair you see in barber shops is 
another, and there’s the model with the wire back 
and legs that you’d always find in soda parlors. These 
and the Bentwoods are perfect embodiments of a type of con- 
struction. The Bentwoods came 
out in 1905, but they’ve never 
varied with changing | styles. 
They’re graceful, classically beau- 
tiful. That’s why we own them.” 
Thanks to Ed, these Bentwood 
chairs have just been promoted 
in our book; we had always 
dismissed them as nothing more 
than the commonplace things that 
hordes of us high school kids 
used to sit on each noon in a 
huge tiled lunchroom. (So com- 
monplace, in fact, that a few of us 
young scapegraces didn’t hesitate 
to cripple one of the chairs in 
a rash of horseplay, only to find 
that the school heads didn’t 
share our indifference and con- 
sequently threatened ouster.) 











But it’s exactly the universal employment of Bentwood chairs that 
fitted them to Ed Bedno’s thoughts for the Farm/City Week cover. 
You’re likely to see the chairs in restaurants, in Sunday schools, 

in club rooms—in meeting halls where farmer and city man sit 
side by side. “When I was given the assignment of designing 

a cover with a farm/city theme,” Ed explained, “I knew I wanted 
to abstract the farm/city idea in a personal way—and simply. | 
It could have been symbolized by a pitchfork and, say, a stop- 
light, but that wouldn’t have got the personal angle across.” 
Where he got the idea for the meeting room scene he can’t 

say for sure, except that it was born as are most of his ideas— 
in “shop,” during the process of working and pondering (“We 
always have four or five things going at once,” said Jane Bedno). 
In constructing his scene, the Bentwood chairs, of course, were 
symbolically ideal. The hats had to be bought, and as for the 

men in the scene, that’s Ed Bedno on the left and an assistant 
to photographer Morton Shapiro on the right. Shapiro, incidentally, 
photographed the “city fellow” and “farmer” out of focus so 

they would represent not just two men but their kind everywhere. 





Wouar can be said about the front cover as a personalized symbol of 
Farm/City Week can also be said for our lead article this month. 
(See “Down Payment on Manhood,” page 12.) The fellow who wrote 
it—Dick Dunlop—is a busy young man who has just quit his associate 
editorship on Home and Highway magazine so he can devote full 
time to his writing projects. For one thing, a publishing 

house has given him a green light (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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ZENITH PRESENTS 
The worlds 
most attractive 
Hearing Aid 


First in Styling, Quality, 
Practical Performance! 


Zenith announces its new Eyeglass 
Hearing Aid. Lightweight, full- 
powered—no dangling cords—or trace 
of “clothing noise’—this new Zenith 
allows you to use the telephone natu- 
rally —offers a full choice of eyeglass 
frame styles*— provides a tiny com- 
partment for a spare battery. 

The new Zenith 4-transistor circuit 
is built entirely into one of the 
smoothly contoured temple bars. Or 
you can wear one at each ear for the 
greater realism of “binaural” hearing. 

Your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer 
will be glad to demonstrate all nine 
new 4- and 5-transistor models. Priced 
from $50 to $175, with 10-Day 
Money-Back Guarantee, 1-Year War- 
ranty and 5-Year After-Purchase Pro- 
tection Plan. Visit or phone your 
nearby dealer, listed in Yellow Pages. 


Zenith eyeglass hearing aids shown above: 
Executive for men, Vogue for women 


ENITH 
The Reyalty of WY Hearing Aids 


*Lenses, frame fronts, and related professional services in 
connection with the Zenith Eyeglass Hearing Aid are available 
only through your ophthalmologist, optometrist or optician 


r-~-~--MAIL COUPON TODAY-~-~-~- 
Zenith Radio Corporation 

Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 65X 

5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 339, III. 

Please mail facts on new Zenith Eyeglass 
Hearing Aids, also dealer list. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





ZONE STATE 








tt _ | 








Enough coverage 
is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


«+. gives employer 
and employee | 
these modern | 
3-way benefits: | 


0 


Life Insurance 
Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 


Weekly Indemnity Benefit 
Payable for total disability due to non- 


occupational accident or sickness, Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


© 

| 

Medical Care Benefits 

To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents, 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ie 


A Mutval Company (& ) Founded in 1845 
Sy ie 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is ao Good Man to Know 


BY-LINES (From page 1) 

on a novel-to-be. For another, he plans to do a baok for children of junior 
high school age. At the moment, he’s receiving compliments for “Down 
Payment on Manhood” and a chapter he contributed to a new book titled 
This Is the West, published in paperback form last month by The New 
American Library, and under hard cover October 20 (with 50 famed West- 
ern Americana drawings) by Rand McNally. Dick’s chapter, called “Saddle- 
bag Docs,” deals in a highly readable fashion with medical practitioners, and 
practices, of frontier days. “. .. Men like Kit Carson, Peg-leg Smith and 
William Clark,” writes Dick, “never saw the inside of a medical school, 
but they weren’t without practical medical knowledge. At the age of 18 
the redoubtable Kit found himself alone in the wilderness with a com- 
panion who had a shattered arm. Using only a razor and a handsaw, he 
amputated the arm. Then he seared the blood vessels with a heated iron 
bar. Peg-leg Smith did Kit one better. When an Indian bullet mangled 
his leg, he sat down beneath a tree, ligated his limb with a buckskin thong 
and amputated with his hunting knife. On the famed Lewis and Clark 
expedition it was Captain William Clark who recorded in his journal 
dispensing ‘doses of nitre’ or ‘thirty drops of laudanum’ to the sick. All 
his patients asked of him in the way of a medical diploma was his ability 
to cure them, and during the next eighty years or so in the West that was 
the important question put to any physician.” Dick’s interest in the West 
began in boyhood, when he traveled the area extensively with his father, 
a summer relief telegrapher for railroads out West. His taste for that part 
of the country has deepened over the years, and now he’s a director of a 
West-minded group called “The Chicago Corral.” 


We're not sure that readers of our 
lead article will be entirely surprised 
to learn about the steer-raising ac- 
complishments of a group of city 
boys, but we’re dead certain that the 
picture at the right will catch many 
people by surprise. The sure-hoofed 
animal performing the balancing act 
is one of two “trick steers” that farmer 
Wilford E. Williams of Gate City, 
Virginia has meticulously trained to toe 
the mark in such a manner. Can’t 
help wondering whether it’s a terribly 
hard chore getting a bovine to think 
he’s a ballerina. 





Wet, it looks as if October is going to be another provocative month for 
program chairmen: National Letter Writing Week, October 6-12; Certified 
Washable Week, October 13-20; Save the Horse Week, October 13-20; Pass 
the Laugh Week, October 20-27; International Raisin Bread for Health 
Week, October 20-26. 


Tue coming of National Newspaper Week, October 1-8, recalls an incident 
from our cub reporting days on a small daily in Montana. One of our 
assignments was to visit the hotels each day and pick up items about news- 
worthy visitors in town. One day an old-time railroader overheard us 
asking a desk clerk for news and said that so-and-so had just arrived 
from Dirtyfeet. “That so?” said the clerk. “Well, the paper will certainly 
want that; he’s well known around here.’ So we made our notes and 
later wrote the item about the visitor from Dirtyfeet. It appeared in that 
evening’s edition. Where we made our mistake was in not questioning 
the unlikely name of “Dirtyfeet.” But then, after a few months in Montana 
an unlikely name didn’t surprise us, not after having come across such 
places in the state as Gunsight, Giltedge, Locate, Hoosac, Teedee, Goose 
Bill, Beehive, Lame Deer, Fishtrap, Fishtail, Dovetail, Rocky Boy, Big 
Sandy, Big Arm, Big Sag, and Little Crooked. Why question Dirtyfeet? 
But our subscribers did. They had never heard of the place before. And 
one of the inquirers was the publisher. As it turned out, there wasn’t 
any place called Dirtyfeet; that railroad fellow was using trainmen’s par- 
lance for Blackfeet. No, we weren't fired—but we came darned close to 
being infamous. S.A.M. 
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So whatever your figuring need, you'll find a 
Burroughs Adding Machine with the nght features, 
the right capacity and the right price for you. For 
Burroughs has the most complete line of adding 
machines in the business. See a demonstration at 
branch or dealer. Burroughs Division, 


our local 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


BURROUGHS 


adding machines 


Burroughs 
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Hails Christian Reading 
I am a seminary student working up 

here in the Yukon this summer. A copy 
of your (June) magazine came into my 
hands, and . .. I especially want to com- 
mend you and your staff for including 
sound Christian reading material as 
represented by the articles “He Pulls 
Strings for God” and the exceptional 
piece by Mitsuo Fuchida, “A Son of 
War Finds Peace.” Ill be looking for 
more articles of this kind, which re- 
member the spiritual side of your mem- 
bers and readers. 

William G. Ruitzer 

Whitehorse, Yukon Territory 


Back Issues Available 
. . . I have an almost complete set of 
The Kiwanis Magazine from December 
1937 to 1954, which I accumulated while 
active in Kiwanis. I found it very 
helpful, particularly in furnishing ma- 
terial for talks given while serving in 
various offices up to and including gov- 
ernor. In 1954, I was slowed down by 
a heart attack and doctor’s orders so 
have no further need for the magazines. 
If anyone would like to have them, 
they can write to me and I will be glad 
to have them shipped at their expense. 
It makes quite a “bundle.” Naturally, 
I do not want any compensation other 


than reimbursement for shipping ex- 
pense. My address is: 
607 North Palm Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 
Charles J. Griffin 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Beverly Hills, California 
Who's Bait? 


. . . Reading in the July issue (page 1) 
about the North Park San Diego Ki- 
wanis club and its hoax speaker, re- 
minds me of our own East Cleveland 
club’s April 1 shindig. 

It was one of the best kept secrets. 
Only the president, James E. Bateman; 
the program chairman, Reverend Earle 
Hochwald; and I (public relations chair- 
man) knew anything about it. And 
with the members, I relished 

announcement about the “big 
speaker” due to show. It wasn't till 
1:10 p.m., ten minutes after time to 
speak, that the members finally caught 
on. A long “telegram” from _ the 
“speaker” ended up with, “book me for 
next April 1; I'll be able to make it.” 


seated 
every 


Groans and sheepish delight filtered 
through the group. 
Hochwald had told me to make up 


something, perhaps a wild game hunter 
or anything. The opportunity was ripe 
—the Sportsman’s Show was on in 
Cleveland at that time. So our bulletin 
announced: 

“Monday, April 1—Chief “Buck” Law- 
nisi-——ace Burleigh Falls, Ontario fish- 
ing guide with a keen knowledge of 
the Peterborough angling area and some 
interesting tales. We are lucky to land 
him while he is down here. He will 
tell us how to “hit” the “big” ones. 
(Recommended listening for the May 15 
Canada inter-club group... .)” 

With the Sportsman’s show on, the 
fishing trip and inter-club with Peter- 
borough, Ontario coming up, it was a 
natural. Fishermen crowded our meet- 
ing that noon, their tongues hanging 
out. They were the “lure” all right. 

To climax it Hochwald finished up by 
telling the “smart” boys in the club 
they should have known better—“Buck 


Lawnisi” unscrambled merely means 
“Kiwanis club.” He then proceeded 
with a 20-minute Kiwanis education 
program, exceptionally well-attended 


and attentively received. 
John A. Kiener 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


Long Lost Topkick 
... In reading the July issue, I was sent 
back into the nostalgic past by the 
antics of Ford Montgomery of the North 
Park, San Diego club. In case anybody 
doubts that one man could have thought 
up, arranged for, and put over such 
goings on, rest assured that Ford Mont- 
gomery is plenty capable. I can speak 
from experience, because that guy was 
my topkick in the US Army during 
World War II. If there was ever a top 
sergeant respected and admired by the 
men under him, it was Ford Mont- 
gomery. Just get him to talk about 
“H” Company, 382nd Infantry, 96th 
Infantry Division, sometime, and ask 
him about some of the stunts they 
pulled on Okinawa and, after the shoot- 
ing was over, in Mindoro, Philippines. 
The last time I had word of Ford was 

when he was in Austin, Texas, and I 
have often thought of him since and 
wondered what he was up to. Kiwanis 
can be sure that he is a valuable addi- 
tion to its ranks, and if there is a job 
to be done, Ford Montgomery is the 
man to do it, and do it well. 

Everett M. “Doc” Combs, D.C. 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

White Rock, Dallas. Texas 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. Following our next meeting, there 
is to be a special meeting of the board 
of directors to discuss one matter. As 
secretary, can I give credit for attend- 
ance to members of the club who at- 
tend this special meeting of the board? 


A. No. Article III C of the attendance 
rules provides that a member may re- 
ceive credit for attendance “by at- 
tending the regularly constituted meet- 
ing of his club’s board of directors held 
within the same calendar month or 
within seven days immediately following 
the close of that month.” A special 
meeting is not a regularly constituted 
meeting of the board of directors. Con- 
sequently, attendance credit cannot be 
given to members attending special 
meetings of the board. 


Q. Our president finds it necessary to 
resign, but the vice-president does not 
want to assume the presidency for the 
unexpired term. He prefers to wait 
until next year to serve as president. 
How can we select a new president and 
keep the present vice-president? 


A. Under the provisions of Article XI, 
Section 8 of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws, the vice-president would 
automatically succeed to the presidency 
if your board of directors accepts the 
resignation of your president. The 
easiest way to meet the situation is to 
have both the president and vice-presi- 
dent resign. The board can then nomi- 
nate one member for the vice-presi- 
dency and give one week’s notice to the 
membership. When elected he will 
automatically succeed to the presi- 
dency. The board can then give the 
members one week’s notice of its nomi- 
nation of the incumbent vice-president 
for the vice-presidency. When elected, 
he will serve the remainder of the year. 


Q. A man from another club has ap- 
plied for transfer membership in our 
club. He resigned from his former 
club in June, but had paid his dues 
for the entire year. Should his former 
club refund his dues for the second 
half of the year, or forward them to 
us to pay his dues in our club for the 
second half of the year? 


A. As to the dues paid in advance by 
a member, Article V Section 4 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that: “Any person whose mem- 
bership in this club has been terminated 
in any manner shall forfeit all interest 
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in any funds or other property belong- 
ing to the club.” Under a strict inter- 
pretation of the bylaws, a member who 
resigns is not entitled to a refund on 
his dues. However, when dues are 
payable in installments and a member 
pays dues in advance for the entire 
year, it is recommended that unearned 
dues be refunded to him. They should 
not be forwarded to your club to be 
applied on the dues to your club. 

It should be borne in mind that there 
is no such thing as a transfer of mem- 
bership in Kiwanis. Men are members 
of individual clubs. When a man re- 
signs from one club, he can be proposed 
for membership in another club, but 
the decision as to whether or not he 
should be elected rests with the board 
of directors of the new club. While it 
is expected that they will look with 
favor upon the proposal of a former 
Kiwanian, the new club, in every in- 
stance, should write to the former club 
to determine whether a man was a 
satisfactory member before electing him 
to membership. 


Q. Is it permissible to allow perfect 
attendance time for a member who 
served in the Korean War and natural- 
ly could not attend meetings? 


A. No. The Official Attendance Rules 
provide that: “Any perfect attendance 








record shall be figured on the basis of | 


a continued record accomplished before 
and after, but not during, the period of 
military service membership.” 


Q. Article XI, Section 4 of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws provides 
that nominations for officers and di- 
rectors may be made from the floor 
of a regular meeting no later than 
one week before the annual meeting 
at which elections are held. Section 10 
of the same article provides that there 
shall be no limitation on further nom- 
inations made during the annual meet- 
ing. Don’t these points contradict each 
other? 


A. Section 4 of Article XI provides 
that nominations shall be made at least 
one week before the annual meeting, 
and that the nominating committee 
shall then prepare a list of the nominees 
for submission to the club. However, 
it is always possible that a contingency 
may arise during the week before 
elections that will necessitate the with- 
drawal of a nominee. To allow for such 
contingencies, Section 10 provides that 
nominations may be made also at the 
annual meeting. 





OWN A LAUNDROMAT 
COIN-OPERATED LAUNDRY STORE! 
Manage in a few hours a week! 





The coin-operated, completely unat- 
tended Westinghouse Laundromat® 
equipped laundry store provides a 
proved way to increase your income 
$4000 to $8000 a year. It requires 
only a few hours of management time 
a week. 


Briefly, here's what it is: 


4 A .coin-operated laundry store re- 
quires no attendants... all equipment 
is coin-metered and operated by cus- 
tomers as easily as soft drink vending 
machines. 


2A coin-operated laundry store is often 
open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundries 
are closed. 


Here's why they're successful: 


4 Being open day and night... and all 
weekend long, these stores provide a 
necessary modern convenience for 
bachelors, career girls, students and 
working families who can only do 
laundry during hours when regular 
laundry stores are closed. 


2 Coin-operated laundry stores enable 
the housewife to save almost 50% on 
her weekly laundry bill. She can do 
her laundry chores faster, cheaper, 
and better than she can at home or by 
using other laundry services. 


Here's what it does for you: 


Because it takes so little of your time, 
it does not interfere with your regular 
business or job. 

@ Depreciation of equipment for tax 
purposes is rapid and within a rela- 
tively short period, you own a going 
depression-proof business that 
actually runs itself. 


We offer advice, store planning, training 
and advertising. We will finance up to 
80% of the necessary equipment. In the 
last 10 years, we have helped establish 
over 6,000 laundry stores... have assisted 
over 6,000 men and women to own their 
own profitable business in their own com- 
munities. 


you caw BE SURE...1F sWestinghouse 


CALL, WIRE OR WRITE 


ALD, Inc. 


3549 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, fll. 

8202 Chancellor Row, Dollas, Texas 

7402 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

69-37th Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 

The Prudential Bidg., Room 1704, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 
15757 Wyoming, Detroit 38, Mich. 

ALD New York, Inc., 511 W. Coldspring Lane, 
Baltimore 10, Md. 

ALD New York, Inc., 10-32 47th Road, 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 











ro Visit RADIO FREE EUROPE 


Born International President H. Park 
Arnold and Key Club _ International 
President Bill Crowell of Dallas will fly 
to Europe this fall with representatives 
of 60 other national organizations. They 
October 4 on a ten-day in- 


will leave 
spection tour of Radio Free Europe 
operations in Germany. Also making 


the trip will be Everett L. Butler, 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Key Clubs, who will represent 
the Department of the Army. All are 
guests of the Crusade for Freedom. 





Birth lays These clubs celebrate an 


dates tram October 16 through 


niversary 


Vovember 15 


(Oth * 
Reading, Pennsylvania, October 30 


Oshkosh November 1 


- 
sth * 
“ve Payette, idaho, October 17 


Eaton Rapids, Michigan, October 18 
Middletown, New York, Ocfober 18 
Missouri Valley October 18 
Nevada, October 18 
Harrisburg, Illinois, October 20 
Georgia, October 26 
Wisconsin, October 30 
November 1 


Wisconsin 


lowe 


Reno 


Toccoa 
Kilbourn 
Lankershim, California 
Washington, November 2 
Washington, November 2 


Dayton 
Vancouver 
Knightstown, Indiana, November 3 
Brockton, Massachusetts, November 8 
Hutchinson, Kansas, November 8 
Kewanee, Illinois, November 8 
Niles, Ohio, November 8 

Sarasota, Florida, November 8 
Hollywood, California, November 9 
Deihi, New York, November 10 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, 


November 11 


sth * 
Steelton October 24 


Ballard, Seattle, Washington, 
October 25 

Wilkinsburg, Pennsy!vania, 
October 25 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
October 27 

Lyons, Georgia, 
October 27 

Madisonville, Ohio, November 3 


Pennsylvania 


25th + 
—_ Ithaca, New York, Ocfober 28 
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1 roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


PEACE MARKER NO. 28 ERECTED 
ON ALASKA-CANADIAN BORDER 


On A BRISK January day back in 1935, 
Kiwanians of the Michigan District had 
erected a bronze boundary tablet on 
which these words were _ inscribed: 
“This unfortified boundary line between 
the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States of America should quicken the 
remembrance of more than a century- 
old friendship between these countries 

a lesson of peace to all nations.” It 
was the first such tablet to be erected 
between Canada and the United States. 

Twenty-two years and 27 dedications 
later, another bronze boundary tablet 
was erected bearing the same message 
that its predecessors had borne. It too 
was a “first.” It was the first such tablet 
to be erected on the northern border 
between Canada and Alaska, and was 
sponsored by Kiwanis clubs in Fair- 
banks, Anchorage, and Palmer, Alaska 
and Whitehorse, Canada. 

More than 150 Kiwanis members, 
visiting dignitaries, and passing tourists 
had gathered at Mile Mark 1221 of the 
Alaskan Highway on Sunday afternoon, 
August 4 to witness the unveiling of 
Peace Marker No. 28. The music of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Band sta- 
tioned at Whitehorse filled the air. Boy 
Scouts from both sides of the border 
who had guarded the veiled monument 
during the night were on hand. Melvin 
B. Dennis, governor of: the Pacific 
Northwest District, had flown all the 
way up from Washington. He presented 
the marker to Waino E. Hendrickson, 
Secretary of Alaska, and Fred H. 





Collins, Commissioner of the Yukon 
Territory in Canada, in behalf of Ki- 
wanians in both countries. 

Kiwanis clubs in Fairbanks and 
Whitehorse are approximately 600 miles 
apart. But in spirit they became much 
closer as another link in the chain of 
peace markers binding the United 
States and Canada together in friend- 
ship was formed. 
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In a world where borders can mean barbed wire. ... 


| 


Arthur A. Schuck, chief executive of the Boy Scouts of America, speaks at their 


Fourth National Jamboree at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania last July. 
1350 service club members from nine organizations, including Kiwanis. 


ence were 


In his audi- 
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CIRCLE K DELEGATES 
MEET IN ROCKIES 


“Preserve the ideals brought to this 
country in frail wooden vessels,” were 
the words of the man in the light blue 
business suit addressing the crowd of 
young college students seated before 
him. The speaker was H. Park Arnold, 
president of Kiwanis International, and 
the interested listeners were the 188 
delegates on hand for the opening ses- 
sion of this year’s Circle K_ Inter- 
national convention held in Denver 
August 27-30. 

Hardly had President Park’s words 
died out when the delegates sat down 
to business. Tulsa was chosen as the 
site of next year’s convention. Election 
procedures for the following day were 
planned. Resolutions, which would be 
the basis for the organization’s work in 
the coming year, were formed. Later 
that day, the delegates were transported 
to beautiful Kiwanis Park in the nearby 
Rocky Mountains, where the Kiwanis 
Club of South Denver served an out- 
door chuck wagon dinner. 

Early the following morning, conven- 
tioners, local Kiwanians, and their 
families boarded a railroad train for a 
day of work and play at Winter Park, 
Colorado. That afternoon, amidst some 
of America’s most glorious scenery, the 
delegates got down to. business once 
more for nominations of officers. 

In Denver the next day, the all im- 
portant election of officers took place. 
Harold Helsley, a senior at San Diego 





(Above) Hal Helsley was 
elected the new Circle K 
International President. 
(Right) Various college 
delegates relax en route 
to Denver Convention. 


State College, was elected president to 
succeed fellow San Diegoan Wally 
Miller. Also elected by the delegates 
were Vice-Presidents James B. Edwards 
of the University of Georgia and Jack 
Whitescarver of Sam Houston State 
College, and the secretary, Kenneth 
Green of Buena Vista College. 

Twelve trustees were named: Win- 
fred R. Anthony, Georgia State College; 
Ralph H. Baker, Temple University; 
Joseph P. Bianco, Flint Colleges; Darrel 
B. Cotton, Long Beach City College; 
James L. Gaither, Casper College; Ed 
Johnson, Ohio State University; Jerry 
Neff, Texas Tech; James Pavlick, Carth- 





age College; Daniel Boone Schuh, St. 
Petersburg J.C.; Craig Smith, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga; Wayne Wassenaar, 
Denver University; Harold Wimer, 
Potomac State College. 

Resolutions adopted to guide the 
Circle K program in 1957-58 were: 
1) continuation of foreign student sum- 
mer work exchange program; 2) work 
with organizations dedicated to fighting 
dread diseases; 3) actual work to 
promote friendship between the United 
States and Canada; 4) an active safety 
program; 5) extension of Circle K past 
the current membership number; 6) 

(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 8) 


Now! Your Kiwanis Club can bring 


the famous DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 
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Here’s a project that’s a distin- 
guished service to your community 
... and a big profit-maker for your 
Kiwanis Club at the same time! 
Scores of civic clubs all over the 
country have tested and approved 
this fund-raising method. 


Distinguished Service! The Dale 
Carnegie Course is an adult educa- 
tion program that appeals to all— 
professional people, merchants, 
housewives, salesmen, even teen- 
agers and retired people. It stimu- 
lates leadership, sparks new 


Write for Dale Carnegie Course 


to any community — 


as a project with a profit! 


enthusiasm for business and civic 
affairs, and better understanding 
among associates, employees, neigh- 
bors and friends. 


Profit-maker! The Dale Carnegie 
Course offers your club excellent 
returns. There’s no financial obliga- 
tion, no stocking of merchandise, no 
order-filling. And it is not competi- 
tive with products or services al- 
ready sold in your area. 

Find out more! Mail coupon below 


for details. Or phone your nearest 
Dale Carnegie Course Sponsor soon! 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSES 








Kiwanis Club Community ome 

Project Information 

Mail coupon to Dale Carnegie Course, | “%"** 

Dept. K,15 W. 46th St., New York 36,N.Y. 

No obligation! City State 











A trip you'll 

always remember 

, ~a train 

/youll never forget 

...your carefree ride through 


the colorful Southwest 
Indian Country on the 


Super 
Chef 


..-with the Turquoise Room, 
famous private dining room. 
Daily departures from 
Chicago and Los Angeles 
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R T ANDERSON, General Passenger Traffic Manager. Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4 






















NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 7) 





the United Nations; and 7) the encour- 
agement of good citizenship. 

On the final night of the convention, 
the delegates attended a banquet dinner 
and dance with young ladies invited by 
the Circle K clubs of Denver Univer- 
sity and Regis College. Present at the 
banquet was Major General James E. 
Briggs, Superintendent of the nearby 
Air Force Academy. In his address, 
which closed the convention, he ccn- 
gratulated those present on having 
found “the main key to happiness very 
early in their lives . . . service to other 
human beings.” 





LET ME AT THAT SHARK 


Featured at a recent meeting of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
was a display of skin-diving equipment 
and a lecture on the “fastest growing 
sport in America.” Set to do underwater 
battle are Doylestown President Lewis 
Brandt; skin-divers Mulzet, Guldner, and 
Kammerer; and Secretary-Treasurer Bill 
Lehman, himself an undersea enthusiast. 





CLUBS ORDER TEACHING 
BROCHURES IN HUGE QUANTITIES 
Since January 1, 1957, 54,000 copies of 
the brochure, “Teaching—An Attractive 
and Challenging Career,” have been 
mailed from the General Office. The 
one-page pamphlets, which define the 
teacher shortage and describe opportu- 
nities in the field of education, are 
eventually distributed to high school 
students. 

Although most orders are received 
from Kiwanis clubs, some have come 
directly from other sources. Recently, 
a letter from the Michigan Education 
Association requested 1000 brochures 
for use in Michigan schools. 

Prepared by the International Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance, the 
brochures discuss teaching salaries, 
prestige, and advancement, as well as 
the opportunity for public service. 





SAN DIEGO KEY CLUBBERS 
EARN MERIT SCHOLARSHIPS 
Turee San Diego Key Club members 
reaped rewards this summer when they 
won National Merit Corporation scholar- 
ships in competition with the nation’s 
outstanding high school graduates. The 
winners were: Robert Shukraft, Her- 
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bert Hoover High; Jerome J. Smith, Jr., 
San Diego High; and Richard V. Hall, 
Point Loma High. 

Depending upon the financial need of 
the recipients, the National Merit 
awards grant up to $2200 a year for 
four years. In the two years the Na- 
tional Merit Corporation’s program has 
been operating, these scholarships have 
become the top prestige awards avail- 
able to high school seniors in the 
United States and Canada. 

Shukraft will use his scholarship at 
Occidental College in Los Angeles, 
where he plans to study for a career as 
a history teacher. The other two in- 
tend to pass up theirs to accept appoint- 
ments with the Navy. Smith will go to 
Annapolis, while Hall will attend Stan- 
ford on a four year Naval ROTC grant. 





NEBRASKANS HOLD TELEPHONE 
MEETING WITH SENATOR 


Writinc to Congress took on a new 
twist in Omaha, Nebraska, where Ki- 
wanians there contacted Karl E. Mundt, 
Republican senator from South Dakota, 
by telephone at a club meeting. Senator 
Mundt, who is a past governor of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District, remained 
in his Washington office and answered 
questions on a telephone hook-up with 
the Kiwanis meeting hall in Omaha. 
Two loudspeakers in the hall broadcast 
his words to the assembled members. 

Fifteen minutes of the telephone con- 
versation with the senator were devoted 
to his answering a list of questions 
prepared in advance by the members, 
and 20 minutes were devoted to an open 
discussion period. Since Senator Mundt 
is a key figure on the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, the Kiwanians 
were able to get off their chests all of 
their gripes about the budget. 





DEATHS 
John E. Booth, Spanish Fork, 
Utah; governor, Utah-Idaho 
District, 1945. 


Walter P. Zeller, Montreal, 
Quebec; governor, Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District, 1940. 


Dr. Faris F. Pfister, Webster, 
South Dakota; governor, 
Minnesota-Dakotas District, 1941. 











DIES AFTER 36 YEARS 
AS CLUB SECRETARY 


ALFRED SEIDENSPINNER, secretary of the 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin club since its 
charter date in 1921, died recently. 
“His main interests in life,” according 
to the club’s vice-president, Harry 
Palmer, “were betterment of the Ki- 
wanis club and the First Methodist 
Church of Sheboygan.” He served as 
a district secretary for two years and 
as a lieutenant governor in addition 
to his club duties, which he never 
relinquished. 


(see NEWS AND EVENTS page 10) 
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the remarkable case of the 
roving Remington® Office-riter 


RAOEMARK 


2:17 P.M. 

At “A” the REMINGTON OFFICE-RITER turned out 14 business letters 
in record time, all masterpieces in printwork and spacing... and with 
up to 10 good carbons! 


3:40 P.M. 


Mrs. Jones carried the OFFICE-RITER to point “B” where she cut the 
clearest, sharpest stencils ever produced in the office. 


4:10 P.M. 

Mr. Smith carried the OFFICE-RITER to point “C” where he had been 
working on sales records. He inserted an 812” x 11” piece of standard 
typing paper longways, set the MIRACLE TAB on the OFFICE-RITER, 
and in no time typed a complicated page of columns! 


5:19 P.M. 

The Boss, planning to type some personal correspondence at home, 
walked out the door at “D” with the OFFICE-RITER in its handsome 
luggage-type case. 


FOR THE UTMOST IN TYPING VERSATILITY don’t call a detective... 


Call your local Rem- 
ington Dealer or 
Remington Rand 
Branch Office. The 
REMINGTON OFFICE- 
RITER is your solution, 
See for yourself! Costs 
just $149.50 plus tax. 
Small carrying charge 
for terms. Case extra. 


Remington. Mand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


slightly more 


with case 








1004 PROFIT 
Fund Raising Plan! 


PACKER’S 


Charm Soap 
PROFIT PLAN 


Famous Charm Soap has already 
proved its value as a fund raiser 
for hundreds of Kiwanis Clubs. This 
pleasantly scented, fine quality soap 
contains hexachlorophene to guard 
against odors — users like it imme- 
diately and add to your club’s 
profits through continuous reorders. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 


Your club sells each box for $1.00 
and Nets 50 
FOR A PROFIT OF 100%! 50 


For complete information and free 
sample, write today! 


PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. 


Dept KS My ol C nn 





combined 


december-january issue 


This Christmas Give 


TEXAS 
RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT 


the world's finest 


PALM CITY KIWANIS CLUB 
P.O. Box 547 McAllen, Texas 


Pree Filmes. 


for INDUSTRIES, CLUBS, 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


230 interesting, entertaining 16mm sound 





files many in full-color, available to meet 
your every programming need 
TRAVEL © TRANSPORTATION © SAFETY 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE © WORLD AFFAIRS 
SPORTS and many other subjects. 


FREE CATALOG! Write Dept. K 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 

347 Madison Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 

Branch Offices: Ridgefield, N. J. ¢ La Grange, Ill 
Dollos « San Francisco 














NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 9) 


Al is survived by his widow, Elsie, 
their two sons, Clarence, a Methodist 
minister and Kiwanian, and Charles, a 
college president, as well as_ their 
daughter, Amy. 

Clarence, whose home is Racine, Wis- 
consin, has contributed several articles 
to The Kiwanis Magazine. His most 
recent offering was, “Why Pray For 
Peace?” in the May 1957 issue. 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 


EAstT is east and west is west and never 
the twain shall meet, but north and 
south can and did at the Miss America 
contest in Atlantic City. -Miss North 
Carolina and Miss South Carolina met Ventura and East Ventura, California 
and discovered that they were both Kiwanians learn about the intricacies 
daughters of Kiwanians. of the Navy’s new Terrier missile. 





THIS THING’S A MISSILE 


During an inspection tour of the guided 
missile test ship “USS Norton Sound,” 





Featured gimmick at a meeting hon- 
oring past presidents of the Newton, 
Massachusetts club was a mock table 
only 12 inches high set for the current 
president. Chief item on the menu: 
humble pie 


President “Chas” Parton of the Ki- 
wanis Club of New York City was the 
main guest and participant on the CBS 
show Strike It Rich. Kiwanis struck it 
rich, too . . . in publicity 


The 1956 presidential election may be 
over, but the melody lingers on. Cere- 
monies at the Kiwanis Club of Uptown 
Long Beach, California featured the 
presentation of a Freedom Foundations 
Award for their activities in the “Get 
out the Vote” campaign. 


Royalty apparently runs in this fam- 
ily: Robert A. Reed was recently ap- 
pointed president of the Circle K Club 
at Emory University. He's the younger 
brother of R. Glenn Reed, Jr., governor 
of the Georgia District 


’ 





Perfect attendance is displayed graphically by 48 members of the Mount Vernon, In- 
diana club, where a total of 379 years of unmissed meetings have been accumulated. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between August 20 and this issue’s presstime 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
Naugatuck-Lenore, West Virginia ee ee .Delbarton, West Virginia 
L’Anse Creuse, Mount Clemens, Mic higan eh ET mE, | Mount Clemens, Michigan 


cam aauoes Prince George, British Columbia 
Ee ee a ae ne Hartsell, Alabama 
.Greater Gentilly, New Orleans, Louisiana 
State Fair, Detroit, Michigan ._Industrial Center, Detroit, Michigan 
Queen City-Meridian, Mississippi........................... Meridian, Mississippi 
Saint Andrew, Panama City, Florida........................ Panama City, Florida 
Clarksville, Indiana.. .. Floyd (New Albany) and New Albany, Indiana 
Fayetteville, Tennessee Columbia, Hartsville, and Lewisburg, Tennessee 
Northern Cape Breton, Nova Scotia... ..........ccccecccscess Sydney, Nova Scotia 
Ne cis peaked cebavennieunewackuweewn’ Oxnard, California 


ln in neu beae basen siiwces ...Lakeland, Florida 
nn en. cg a urban eseeukb kstwabens Woodland Hills, California 


Dawson Creek, British Columbia 
Guntersville, Alabama....... 
East Gentilly, New Orleans, Louisiana 
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EDITORIAL 











By WHEELER McMILLEN 


Vice-President, Farm Journal, Inc. 


The protits 
OF understandin 


ll... WOULD you go about it if you 
were asked to describe the advantages to be gained 
from Farm/City Week? What is to be gained 
by trying to create better all-year understanding 
between farm and city people? 

Picture yourself eavesdropping on a 
conversation at the head of a checkout line in a 
supermarket. And say the date was last April 16. 

“IT guess we’d better go out and start 
farming,” the man said. “Look at this total! And 
a chunk of that income tax we paid yesterday goes 
to subsidize the rascals that raise the stuff in these 
few paper bags!” 

You hear his wife’s answer. “Maybe 
you're right. We could raise our own food. Looks 
as though we are paying the farmers twice.” 

Then you can imagine a farmer some 
night that same week, looking over his check 
book—with his internal revenue check deducted— 
and figuring over his prospects for the season. 

“Why do I keep on doing this?” he 
may have asked himself. “Why don’t I just get a 
40-hour factory job? No overhead to pay, no 
responsibility. Got to buy a new truck. The 
fellows that bolt it together make as much as I 
can earn by using it. And they don’t even have 
to own the tools they use.” 

These statements sound fairly reason- 
able. In a way they are reasonable. But neither 
one understands the other fellow’s situation. 

The man at the supermarket came to 
buy. He may have been one of the fellows who 
make trucks. He is thinking as a buyer. The 
farmer is thinking first as a seller. Each seems 
to suspect that the other commands advantage. 
That’s an ancient characteristic of buyers and 
sellers. In America, though, we have come to 
believe that the best deal is a fair deal in which 
the buyer acquires something he wants at a price 
he is willing to pay, and the seller gets enough to 
make a living and stay in business. 

The positions of buyer and seller do 
not reflect the whole story. Farm and city rela- 
tionships reach far beyond. The food shopper, 
complaining about what farmers receive, may not 
realize that his job a few weeks hence could de- 
pend on whether the farmer decided he could 
afford to buy a truck. If truck sales were to 
recede, the factory might have to lay off a few 
men. The farmer may not have kept in his mind 
the fact that if the fellows in the truck plant were 
not working steadily at good wages, less of the 
money that paid the supermarket bill would be 
coming back to farmers. The food-buying truck- 
maker could not have been thinking of the thou- 
sands -of trucks, helping to keep him employed, 
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that move foodstuffs every hour of every day 
from farms to stockyards, grain elevators and 
processing plants, and on through the long lines 
of distribution to the supermarket itself. Both 
are essentially in the same business, that of keep- 
ing the American economy busy. 

Perhaps you will recall a few of the 
items that you saw going into those paper bags: 
bread, crackers, frozen orange juice, frozen fish, 
washing powder, paper napkins, breakfast cereal, 
coffee, a roast of beef, canned beans, canned soup, 
cake mix, a magazine, a carton of cigarettes, eggs, 
potatoes, some other vegetables. Sounds fairly 
typical, does it? 

Now look closely at that list down as 
far as the eggs. Farmers raise grain, oranges, 
cattle, tobacco, but they don’t exactly raise bread, 
breakfast food, beef roasts, paper napkins, soup or 
cigarettes. They grow some of the ingredients, 
which become consumer desirables after a great 
many other people have processed and packaged 
and handled them and delivered them to the 
supermarket. All the “great many other people” 
did something useful for which they had to be 
paid; and their pay was in the total, along with 
the farmer’s (which was about two-fifths of the 
bill), at the bottom of the supermarket sales slip. 
Who will say that the most complete understand- 
ing possible of all these relationships does not 
improve our capacity for living together happily 
and prosperously? 

Agriculture has been producing an 
ever-increasing abundance with a steadily declin- 
ing work force. Maybe that farmer, if he is not 
doing too well, should get himself a factory job. 
If he does, he will discover that the pastures on 
the city side of the fence may not be nearly as 
green as they seemed. Should he change, with 
only a vague notion of the city man’s problems, 
regret and disappointment are likely to follow. 
And, if the man with the shopping bags should go 
farming, he certainly will find himself in a highly 
complicated and demanding occupation. But 
should either change jobs because he knows fully 
what he is undertaking, and finds that he has 
chosen work for which he is better fitted, both he 
and the economy will make a gain. Again, the 
advantages of understanding the other fellow’s 
situation are undeniable. 

These are times when farm people 
and city people do need to understand each other’s 
aspirations and problems, perhaps as never before. 

Agriculture is in the midst of an in- 
ternal revolution. Cities are changing within 
themselves as well as pouring their crowded thou- 
sands toward the countryside. The old, long-dis- 
tance relationship between country and city is 
giving way to one more intimate. 

The forces that shape the years ahead 
can lead to clash and bitterness or to mutual 
respect and consideration. They can mislead 
individual thoughts and personal plans. No one 
will benefit in an atmosphere of gritty misunder- 
standing. 

The questions raised here are mere 
samples. The answers are seldom simple. As 
farm and city people become better acquainted 
personally, and as they view each other’s prob- 
lems with mutual good will, the answers them- 
selves will become more clear. In the process we 
will enjoy knowing each other better. THE END 





5 pn Boy from Canaryville weighed 
every bit of 70 pounds. The 
black Angus facing him in the gal- 
vanized shed at Chicago’s Union 
Stock Yards weighed better than 10 
times as much. Eyeing the tousled 
youngster, the steer tossed his head 
violently to chase away the flies. 

“He sure is awful big!” the boy 
said to the Yards feed superinten- 
dent. He shook so hard with fear 
that always after that the other boys 
called him “Shaky.” 

But slowly his hand crept forward 
towards the menacing black head 
He was scared stiff, but this was his 
steer. It was his to take care of and 
raise right in the city, and he wasn’t 
going to let his trembling legs keep 
him from it. At last his fingers 
caught hold of the halter. Snorting, 
the beast lunged back. The boy 
held on grimly. 

“Shaky’s caught his steer!” said 
one of two score of boys sitting on 


By RICHARD DUNLOP 


Beys from Chicago's 


tough Canaryviille section 


sample the exacting 


discipline of 


farm life while raising 
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the fence, excitedly waiting their 
turn to seize hold of one of the 
Herefords, Anguses, or Shorthorns 
in the shed. 

To a boy on a Western ranch or 
Midwestern feeder farm, getting 
close to a hefty steer would be all in 
a day’s chores, but to these city boys 
it was a far different sort of thing. 
They’d lived their 10 to 14 years in 
Canaryville, a Chicago neighbor- 
hood that is cut off from the rest of 
the city on three sides by elevated 
railroad tracks down which freight 
trains rumble almost incessantly, 
and on the fourth side by the vast 
tangle of the Union Stock Yards. 
Of course, they’d seen the stock 
trucks snorting down Halsted Street 
to the Yards. Once a maverick 
steer escaped the slaughterhouse 
and went galloping through the 
neighborhood chasing terrified men 
and women into their houses until 
policemen recaptured it. At night 
in their beds, the boys could hear 
the lowing of the cattle in the pens. 

Attracted by the sight of cattle- 
men in spurred boots and broad- 
brimmed hats gathered outside the 
Stockyard Inn, boys would sneak 
close to listen to their drawling 
voices. But the men paid little at- 
tention to them. If the boys ven- 
tured into the Yards, workers would 
chase them away. 

“Hey, you crazy kids, do you want 
one of those Texas steers to kill 
you?” 

Parents also agreed that it was 
risky for their sons to hang around 
the Yards. Naturally enough, some 
of the boys who were run off made 
it a point of honor to steal back and 
throw stones at the cattle from a 
safe distance, or break windows. 

Then one Saturday morning three 
years ago last spring, some 40 boys 
were taken to the Yards. The boys 
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were paired off and each twosome 
was given a steer to feed, curry, 
brush, and muck-out for. Of course, 
they didn’t know anything about 
such things yet. But over the next 
few weeks and months they would 
learn. They’d learn other things too, 
things that had little to do with the 
steers, which would stand them in 
good stead all their lives. 

That the boys were brought face 
to face with the steers in a seldom- 
used shed in a far corner of the 
Stockyards was due in large part to 
a talk between two men. One was 
William Wood Prince, famed “Stock- 
yards Billy,” then chairman of the 
Chicago Union Stock Yards Transit 
Company. The other was General 
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Robert E. Wood, retired Sears Roe- 
buck chairman and president of the 
Chicago Boys’ Club. Both men had 
long been concerned about the well- 
being of Chicago’s youngsters. They 
reasoned that kids love pets—a dog, 
a cat, anything that they can call 
their own. Taking care of his pet, 
a boy develops character and self- 
confidence. Too bad that Canary- 
ville boys couldn’t have a farm lad’s 
opportunity to be close to growing 
things, to animals. Why not give 
them a chance to raise steers right 
in the Stockyards? Kiwanian Stew- 
art Knarr, director of the Chicago 
Valentine Boys’ Club, agreed and 
offered to supply a project leader. 
The city had no objections if the 


At the International Stockyards, where their steers are kept, each boy ex- 
ercises, feeds, and cleans (fore and aft) his animal daily. (Below) With curry 
comb, Dennis Bell attacks the tail of his wary Black Angus, “Hound Dog.” 





























boys raised Yards, so 
William Wood the 
calves and brought them to Chicago. 

That first Saturday the boys got to- 
‘ether outside St. Gabriel’s Church 
and wrestled and thumped one an- 
their 
jut when they 


steers mn the 


Prince bought 


otner in mounting excitement 
climbed down out of 
Club 
ride through 
tre sprawling Stockyards 
the shed their 
waiting, they froze up. They perched 
asily on the corral while 
Ambrose Walls, the Yards veteran 
feed superintendent, explained feed- 
ing. A knot of Stockyards 
tood with the Boys’ Club represen- 
The furtive 
at the boys. It was hard to 


the Chicago Valentine Boys’ 


bu alter a circuitous 
and saw 


where steers were 


unre fence 


men 


tatives men stole 
glances 
tell what was going on behind those 
blank young 

As Ambrose Walls showed how to 


ipproach the steers and tether them, 


lac cs 


the boys sat as stolidly as ever. 
One of the Stockyards men shrugged 
and whispered to his neighbor, 
Look at those kids. They've never 
known anything but city pavements. 
This steer-raising project is going to 
be a bust.” 

“And when you're done feeding,” 
Ambrose Walls, “the yard 


men will wash out the feed buckets 


shouted 


under the pump.’ 

A couple of men in levis began to 
gather up the buckets. A boy dug 
his elbows into the boy next to him 
and jumped down from the fence. 


He raced to grab a bucket. In an 


Youths waiting for the Stockyards bus quickly 


pose,” 


instant the boys threw themselves 
from the fence and pounced on the 
buckets. They ran, the buckets 
banging on their legs, to the pump, 
laughing and_ shouting in their 
eagerness to help. Words were fine. 
You can learn a lot listening to a 
like Mr. Walls, but a boy is 
meant for doing. Here was some- 
thing they could do. Within a few 
boys were leading their 
out of the shed to the pen, 
where they clumsily set about 
brushing and currying the filth from 
their hides. 

From that day on, boys sleepily 
gathered in front of St. Gabriel’s 
Church every school day morning at 
7:15. On weekends they met a 
little later. Since two boys shared 
a steer between them, each boy had 
to be on hand on every other day. 

“Goin’ to play nursemaid to your 
older boys would taunt as 
they waited for their bus. 

“They're not cows. They’re steers!’ 

Talk about baseball averages gave 
way to comparisons of growth rec- 
ords and grooming points. 

When at last the boys came 
jouncing through the historic gates 
of the Stockyards in their bus, they 
started singing. The guards grinned. 

“The Stockyards boys are passing 
by. 

Lift your head and hold it high!” 

The once forbidden preserve of 
the Yards became a familiar sight 
to the boys. They named each 
road among the pens after one of 


man 


days the 


steers 


cows!” 


> 


became camera-wise. “Don’t 


they greeted a newcomer. “Pretend as though you're one of the boys.” 



































Even the odoriferous 


their number. 
hillocks of manure were named 
“Sweeney’s Mountains,” after one of 
the more popular youngsters. 

The bus parked at an abandoned 
blacksmith shop that the boys used 
for a club room. Inside, the boys 
pulled on overalls supplied by the 
Stockyards. Most of them managed 
to buy engineer’s boots, which came 
as close as they could get to the 
admired boots of the cowboys. Then 
they ran to the shed to rub their 
steers’ great wet muzzles and lead 
them outside to the long fence, 
where each could be tethered. With 
curry comb and brush the boys fell 
to work with zeal, because every 
day Alex Cochrane, Yards super- 
intendent, or Ambrose Walls, would 
pass down the line of steers and 
grade each animal on its groom- 
ing and cleanliness. A perfect score 
was 100, but if a boy rated at least 
96, he got a check placed against his 
name in the record books. Disap- 
pointed boys grumbled. 

“Why are you so darned tough 
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a boy asked 


pencil?” 
Walls one day. 


with your 

“Say, if you think I’m tough,” he 
said, “you wait until you see the 
judges at the International.” 

That put an end to the grumbling. 
In a great building on Halsted Street 
the aristocrats of the cattle world 
came to be judged. The steers of 
4-H boys and girls were shown. To 
the listening city boys it seemed 
just possible that their steers might 
also be judged. So the boys named 
their animals. They gave them 
names like “Elvis” and “Sir Lan- 
celot,” “Mr. Ike” and “Black Ruler.” 
One boy’s steer shambled as he 
walked, and he got the unflattering 
sobriquet of “Lopsided.” 

As spring gave way to summer, to 
the boys shoveling the muck out of 
the shed, chasing away the flies 
from their sweltering steers, and 
mixing the feed under the watchful 
eye of Ambrose Walls, raising steers 
became a way of making a down 
payment on manhood. 


Brushing the streaming sweat 
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At the Stockyards, superintendent Alex Cochrane gives instructions for the 
day. Not a man to mince words, Cochrane commented on the heavy Labor Day 


absences. 


“There aren’t enough of you here to muck (clean) up,” he said. 


“If it happens again, we’ll have to dock you off the price received for the 
animals at the end of the year—give the money to some deserving widow.” 


from his eyes as he shoveled manure 
into the honey wagon on a steaming 
90-degree day, a boy proudly put 
it like this: “It takes a boy to doa 
man’s work.’ 

“They'll never stick this out,” men 
at the Stockyards still told one an- 
other. “They’re not like country 
kids. In the country you have Dad 
helping you, and you’ve had animals 
around since you were a _ toddler. 
These kids’ll never make it.” 

Even Alex Cochrane, whose stern 
interest in the boys and their steers 
never faltered, later admitted, “I 
frankly didn’t think we could get 
city boys interested in taking care 
of farm animals, pitching manure, 
and brushing their hides. I didn’t 
think their interest would hold up.” 

But the boys badgered the Stock- 
yards men with questions. 


“Why,” groaned Ambrose Walls, 


“T’ve been with the Stockyards for 
34 years, and the questions these 
young steer-raisers ask will stump 
me as often as not.” 

Pigeons, rats, and flies were the 
sworn enemies of the boys. Pigeons 
because they flocked through the 
Yards and stole the feed from their 
Rats because they, too, de- 
Flies because they 


Frank 


steers. 
voured the feed. 
tormented the steers. Let 
Skelly, Chicago Valentine Boys’ 
Club project director, appear in the 
pens with a fly spray and every boy 
begged him to spray his suffering 
steer first. 

“Why, those darned flies just sting 
him all the time, and Lopsided can’t 
even swat at them,” a boy com- 
plained. 

In July the flies were demonic. 
The persecuted animals gained only 
50 pounds or so. But in August the 



















































THIRD OBJECTIVE OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL FOR 1957 likes me. It’s just those darned flies 


Strengthen our Nations by conservation of as than gees nadie: won 
natural resources, better urban-rural relations, and over, and the boys went back to 


promotion of Farm/City Week. 


r % 
| He goal of National Farm/City Week, November 22-28, is increased for the International Livestock Ex- 
understanding between rural and urban peoples through a realiza- position. 
tion of their mutual inter-dependence. As in the past two years, “You’re going to show at the In- 
this goal will be pursued by farmers and ranchers; business ternational,” Alex Cochrane said. 
groups; civic, professional and trade associations; churches, The boys could scarcely believe it. 
schools and libraries; parents, youth, and women’s groups; and A special “City Slicker” Blue Rib- 
governmental agencies. Kiwanis International is the Farm/City hon had been ‘added to the awards 
Week co-ordinator; Kiwanis clubs will, in many communities, lead given at the great show. 
observance of the week. According to the National Farm/City Week In the arena, with the huge crowd 
Committee, special emphasis should be placed in recognizing of cattle fanciers from all over the 
accomplishments in better rural-urban relationships made during the world looking on, the princes of the 
pass year. ; . cattle world had their brief hour of 
Farm/¢ ity Week Kits have been mailed to all Kiwanis club ¥ glory. The 4-H boys and gir!s 
presidents. Each kit contains activity suggestions, radio and television showed the superb livestock they 
announcements, speech material, poster mats, and other helps. hed raised. Then before the eves 
Non-Kiwanis groups may receive similar data by writing to: . ; , F " 
Farm/City Week ‘520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago iL Illinois. < me tame — — wae ae 
: , : , . , judged the International came the 


flies died down some, and the steers 
did much better 

“T'll be hanged,” said Ambrose 
Walls one day. “These kids have 
vot those steers tamed. Look at 
that.” 

It was a drowsy day. The night 
before had been hot in Canaryville, 
and sleeping had been difficult. 
There by the fence a boy sitting on a 
low bench had fallen asleep. His 
head lay against the head of his 
steer. Ignoring the stinging flies, 
the beast stood motionless so that 
the sleeping boy would not awaken. 
The tenderness with which the boys 
cared for the hulking steers would 
have astounded their teachers at 
school or their Canaryville neigh- 
bors. And if a visitor passing by 
complimented a boy on his animal, 
the lad acted very much like a proud 
parent whose child has just been 
praised 

In August, a mid-term judging 
was held at the Yards. Parents were 
invited to see what their sons had 
been doing. Chicago policemen, 
office workers, factory men, and 
their wives watched their sons com- 
pete among themselves for a cer- 
tificate of honor. Parents reported 
how the boys no longer fought com- 
ing in off the streets at night but 
were happy to go to bed so that 
they could get up early and go out 
to the Yards. Fathers found them- 
selves puzzling over livestock man- 
uals with their sons or helping to 
figure out what it cost per pound 
gained during a given month. One 









won't leave him alone.” 








school. In the mornings it was 
frosty out at the Yards, and the 
steers’ breath steamed. It was time 


boys from Canaryville, looking 
small and white-faced in the vast 
father took his son to the corner amphitheater, each pair of boys 
drug store to celebrate over ice leading the now full-grown steer 


cream sodas. that they had raised together. 

“I’ve been reading the pamphlets “City boys raising steers right in 
my boy has been bringing home,” he the Stockyards?” farmers had said 
explained. “I saw where the aver- when they had heard of the City 


age daily weight gain per head for Slicker awards. “Why even grown- 
the farmer is 1.5 pounds. My boy ups haven’t done that successfully.” 


brought his average up to 1.98, But there in the arena were the 
which beats the farmer.” boys and the steers. Farmers and 

Injuries were few, although the livestock men could tell at a glance 
lively boys were in and out of every- _ that these were well-raised animals. 


thing new and exciting that came to The amphitheater rang with ap- 
their attention. There were a few  plause. The Herefords competed 
bruises where a steer had kicked. against one another, as did the 

“Bozo really didn’t mean to kick Anguses and the Shorthorns. Then 
me,” a boy would explain. “He _ the judges picked the Grand Cham- 


One hundred points is the most that can be earned for good grooming. But 
Judge Cochrane, with Ambrose Walls taking notes, seldom counts beyond 98. 
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pion and the Reserve Champion. 
The boys bit their lips and waited 
for the decision. Then it came. 

The faces of the two winners 
looked for an instant as if they’d 
been struck. Then they grinned 
with the joy and the pride of it. 
Newspapermen crowded about with 
their cameras and scratching pencils. 
The 4-H youngsters congratulated 
them with the comradery of boys 
who have a great deal in common. 

Just how good were the steers the 
boys raised? Ellard Pfaelzer of 
Pfaelzer Brothers, which is a lead- 
ing national meat purveyor to the 
nation’s outstanding hotels and res- 
taurants, buys blue ribbon winners 
at the International every year. 
Pfaelzer bought the City Slicker 
grand champion, and he said, “I 
would say the top 25 per cent of the 
steers the city lads fed would com- 
pare very favorably with the top 50 
per cent the country kids fed.” 

The boys’ steers were all sold at 
auction. After deducting the price 
of the calves and the cost of the 
feed, the money was divided up 
among the boys. 

William Wood Prince also was 
impressed with the showing the boys 
made out in a far corner of his 
Stockyards. He determined that the 
boys of Canaryville would have the 
opportunity to raise steers again the 
following year. Moreover, he and 
Bill Sidley, a Wyoming rancher, de- 
cided that boys who loved cattle like 
those city boys did and who would 
work so hard in caring for them de- 
served to see what a real cattle 
ranch was like. So in the spring, 
four of the youngsters made the 1200 
mile trip to Sidley’s 12,000 acre 
Silver Spur Ranch near Encamp- 
ment, where for two weeks they 
bunked in the bunkhouse with the 
men and punched cattle. The boys 
learned to call pancakes and eggs 
“saddle blankets and studs.” They 
churned butter by hand and shot 
sage hens while hiking over rocky 
trails. 

The cowboys took them on moun- 
tain pack trips. The boys stood on 
the top of the Continental Divide 
and watched the tremendous moun- 
tain ranges rolling away to the west. 
A boy from Canaryville had never 
really known until that moment how 
big and clean and grand the world 
was. 

When they returned to Chicago, 
one of the boys looked at his familiar 
home street and said ruefully, “Too 
many houses. They say you can get 
the boy out of the country but you 
can’t get the country out of the boy. 
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Lacking open ranges on which to roam, city-bred steers must be haltered 
daily, led from their sheds, and escorted on short strolls about the Yards. 


Well, you’d find it awful easy to get 
the city out of this boy.” 

That same spring, other boys from 
Canaryville were raising steers in 
the Stockyards just as the first 40 
had. They too were excitedly prep- 
ping their animals for the daily 
inspection and learning responsibil- 
ity. And just as in the year before, 
the Chicago Valentine Boys’ Club 
and the Union Stock Yards were 
co-sponsors of the project. 

As for the boys who had first 
raised steers in the city, 11 borrowed 
money from the Livestock National 
Bank. Each bought a calf. He kept 
his steer in the Yards as he had the 
year before, but now he paid for his 
feed. Frank Skelly of the Boys’ 
Club points out that “this second 
year program teaches the kids some- 
thing of banking, interest rates, and 
marketing. They start getting the 
hang of how a business operates.” 

Once again in the fall the steers 
competed at the International. And 


in the spring, Stan Decker of the 
G P Bar Ranch at Cora, Wyoming 
joined Bill Sidley in sporting a total 
of 14 more youngsters to a taste of 
the great wild West. Weekend visits 
to Midwestern farms and county 
fairs helped increase the under- 
standing these city boys had for life 
in the country. 

This spring, boys who had listened 
wonderingly to talk about the steers 
and tales of Wyoming, had their own 
chance to raise steers. In the third 
year of the steer-raising project, the 
quality of the steers at mid-term 
judging was better than ever before. 
The boys of Canaryville were point- 
ing to the day when they might ac- 
tually enter direct competition with 
their 4-H friends in the Interna- 
tional. Far more important, they 
are finding new confidence and 
understanding that they never could 
have won in the harshly competitive 
world that is a boy’s lot on crowded 
city streets. THE END 
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The rise of 


jonny 


By W. BRUCE BELL 


gr comeypene poor YACHTMAN, tea 
baron and pal of royalty, Sir 
Thomas Lipton was a perfect ex- 
ample of the poor boy who made 
He was a rags-to-riches char- 
acter life might have 
been told in the pages of a paper- 
back novel, by Horatio Alger. Hardly 
a detail would have needed rewrit- 


good 


whose story 


ing 

Every Alger hero, as you remem- 
ber, was born on the wrong side of 
the tracks, to poor but honest and 
upright parents. The Liptons were 
Irish laboring folks who emigrated 
to Scotland during the potato famine. 
They were solid, God-fearing Prot- 
estants. The father never in his life- 
wages of more than 
seven week. Out of his 
savings he set up a tiny grocery shop 
on a dingy street in Glasgow. 

A typical Alger self- 
Hard times forced him to 
bread 


time earned 


dollars a 


boy was 
educated 
and become a 


Lipton, big for his 


school 
winner. Tommy 
ten years, set out as usual one morn- 
ing for the parish school, but instead 
of turning at his accustomed corner, 
he walked on down the street to a 
stationery shop where he had seen 
in the window a sign: “Boy Wanted. 
Apply Within.” He got the job. The 
next Saturday night he carried home 
his week's wages of sixty cents and 
proudly added it to the family funds. 

An Alger hero got what he went 
after—as you always knew he would. 
He was shrewd, conservative and in- 
dustrious. The quality that brought 
him out on top was called stick-to- 
it-iveness. After young Thomas Lip- 
ton opened his first grocery store, 
he worked so hard that often he was 
too tired to walk home and go to bed. 
Those under the 
counter 

“I worked early 
wrote in his autobiography 
shopman, buyer, 


leave 


nights he slept 
late,” he 
“I was 
cashier 


and 


manager, 


and messenger boy all rolled into 
one. If I had provisions to collect off 
the lish boat, I went down to the 
quay myself with a pushcart early in 
the mornings. If the customers 
wanted things sent to their homes, 
I shut up shop temporarily and de- 
livered them in person.” 

In a period of less than forty years, 
he expanded his first modest store 
into a twelve-and-a-half-million- 
dollar provision company that 
boasted more than 500 retail shops. 
And never at any time was he in 
debt as much as a penny. 

Lipton possessed, in reality, all 
of the old-fashioned virtues that 
Horatio Alger exploited in fiction. 
Throughout his life he carried his 
mother’s picture in his pocket. He 
never gambled. He cared nothing for 
cards. At Osidge, his fabulous estate 
near London, he entertained many 
guests whose tastes were attuned to 
the finest liquors. A considerate host, 
he served the best from his wine 
cellar, and at the dinner table he 
kept his own iced, specially wrapped 
bottle at hand. The sparkling bever- 
age he poured and drank was not 
champagne but ginger ale. Once, 
when a friend offered him a cigarette 
he declined and said, jestingly: 

“I’m one of the biggest smokers 
in Great Britain, but not of ciga- 
rettes.” 

“What do you smoke? A pipe, or 
cigars?” 

“Neither,” said the world’s most 
famous provision dealer. “I smoke 
hams and bacon.” 

Although an Alger boy became as 
rich as Croesus, he won and kept the 
reader’s sympathy because he never 
lost the common touch. Thomas Lip- 
ton’s personal check for seven figures 
would have been honored. in any 
bank in the world. His far-flung 
properties included stockyards in 
Chicago and Omaha, plantations in 
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Horatio Alger himself 
couldn't have written 

a more dramatic story 
than the one 

Thomas Lipton lived .... 
from grocery clerk to 


multimillionaire tea baron. 


Georgia, fruit farms in England, 
Ireland and Scandinavia, and tea 
estates in Ceylon. He was knighted 
by Queen Victoria. His most intimate 
friend was the Prince of Wales, later 
King Edward VII. Yet he never 
sought by implication to enhance his 
humble background. He was a corner 
grocer, the son of a corner grocer. 
His phenomenal success was founded 
on his intimate knowledge of the 
little man and his daily needs. 

Horatio Alger was not yet born 
when Thomas Lipton came to Amer- 
ica seeking his fortune in the early 
spring of 1865. Riches and fame were 
still nothing but rosy visions in the 
mind of the fifteen-year-old boy who 
leaned against the steamer rail and 
watched the skyline of New York 
unfold. At home he had been a wage- 
earner for five years. Strolling along 
the quay in Glasgow one evening, he 
had noticed a ship taking on cargo 
for New York. Impulsively, he de- 
cided to go. The most inexpensive 
ticket cost $18. He had saved his 
money. His parents, struggling hard 
to keep the grocery store going, had 
packed him off with Godspeed. 

Approaching New York for the 
first time, in the squalid, cattle- 
packed steerage of a weatherbeeten 
steamer, he felt a thrill that he was 
never to experience again—not even 
when he disembarked, in the face 
of clicking cameras, from his special 
suite on the Leviathan or his luxuri- 
ous private yacht, the Erin. 

Now he must find work, and a 
place to live. On the pier, he noticed 
a number of agents from rooming 
houses, shouting, soliciting among 
the new arrivals. He hunted out an 
honest face. 

“What will you give me,” he asked 
the man, “if I bring you a dozen 
lodgers?” 

“Free room and board for a week.” 

Tommy hurried back up the gang- 








plank. Within minutes he returned, 
bringing twelve of the fellow-immi- 
grants with whom he had made 
friends on the voyage 

During that paid-up week, he re- 
veled in the sights of New York— 
the herse-drawn omnibuses, the 
Crystal Palace in the suburbs on 
Forty-second street, the brownstone 
mansions lining Fifth Avenue. He 
haunted employment agencies. New 
York in the first year after the Civil 
War had no jobs to offer a fifteen- 
year-old boy, though he was ever so 
husky and willing. But in the South 
there was desperate need of laborers. 
There were jobs to be had in the 
tobacco fields of Virginia. Would he 
take one? He snapped up the offer. 

For the next two and a half years, 
he job-hopped up and down the 
country. He hoed tobacco; he planted 
rice; he picked cotton. He worked as 
a fireman in Charleston, as a carman 
in New Orleans, as cabin boy on a 
coastal steamer. Twice during those 
years he returned to New York and 
tried without success to find a steady 
job at higher wages. On the third 
trip he landed it. 


It was the kind of work that 
Tommy Lipton knew he was cut out 
for—in the grocery section of a large 
department store. He worked hard 
and soon won a promotion. The job 
was not only a living, it was an edu- 
cation, for wide-awake Tommy was 
learning new ways of advertising, 
displaying and selling groceries, fill- 
ing his mind with American ways. 

After a year and a half in New 
York he returned to Glasgow to be- 
come a clerk in his father’s grocery. 
He was nineteen, big and broad- 
shouldered. With him he had $500 in 
cash and a head full of plans for 
attracting business to the two-by- 
four shop on Crown Street. Almost 
at once, he tried out the first one. 

The father looked out of the win- 
dow one morning and saw a pony 
trotting up the cobblestone street, 
pulling a smart little delivery wagon 
with “Liptons” emblazoned on the 
sides. 

“Where did that thing come 
from?” he asked in amazement. 

“I ordered it,” Tommy said. 

“Well, you can send it right back 
to where it came from,” he was given 
to understand. “We don't need it.” 

Crestfallen, Tommy went to cancel 
the order. And like this one, all of 
his later innovations fell flat. The 
parents preferred the old-fashioned 
easy-going way of running a grocery. 
“Good wares need no advertising,” 
the father insisted. The upshot of it 
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was that Tommy took his savings 
and opened a store of his own on 
Stobcross Street. 

It prospered from the start. 
Thomas Lipton had a friendly man- 
ner that customers liked. And he was 
handsome, with a youthful mustache 
and thick black hair parted in the 
middle. Immaculate in_ starched 
white overalls and apron, he was 
always busy, polishing, fixing up. 

He made the shop attractive with 
gaslights, a wide horseshoe counter, 
displays of butter and cheese, hams 
and bacon. Over the door he hung 
a great wooden ham as a trademark; 
it was colored and varnished so 
realistically that crowds gathered 
beneath it and looked up with 
mouths watering. Comic posters 
were placed in the window, and 
changed each week. For one of these 
cartoons he hit upon an idea that was 
to prove a goldmine. Done by a pro- 
fessional artist, it pictured an Irish 
farmer carrying a live, fat pig slung 
over his shoulder. Tears were 
streaming down the pig’s face. The 
farmer was explaining to a bystander 
that the pig was an orphan because 
all the other members of its family 
had gone to Lipton’s the best shop in 
town for Irish bacon, and out of pity 
this pig was being taken there too. 
Crowds stopped to chuckle at the 
cartoon. And they came in and 
bought bacon. 

Then Thomas went to the livestock 
market and bought two fine fat 
shoats. He tied big ribbon bows on 
their tails and fitted them with vests 
lettered conspicuously “Lipton’s Or- 
phans.” Day after day, they were led 
grunting through the streets. Soon 
“Lipton’s Orphans” were the talk of 
the town. The term became a byword 
for fat porkers on their way to the 
slaughter house. Eventually, it was 
mentioned in Parliament. By that 
time the Lipton chain stores had 
grown into a British institution, with 
headquarters in London. 


Business increased until Lipton 
had to hire an assistant. The assist- 
ant became the manager, and out of 
his profits Lipton opened a second 
store, then a third and fourth. Every 
unit in the growing chain was a rep- 
lica of the first one on Stobcross 
Street—a shop catering to the work- 
ing man like himself. His practice 
then, and always, was to put back 
into the business every penny the 
business earned. Once, after Thomas 
Lipton had become an important 
public figure, he was interviewed by 
a newspaper man who questioned 
him about his politics. “My only 


politics,” he said, laughing, “is to 
open a new shop every week.” 

Many of Lipton’s original adver- 
tising stunts are still being copied 
today. He was the first storekeeper 
to illustrate his price cards. On one 
of them, hens were shown declaring 
a strike because of the low price of 
fresh eggs at Lipton’s. In front of 
the store, he placed humorous, dis- 
torting mirrors of the kind found 
later in amusement parks. There 
were magic lanterns to entertain the 
children. There was a large Ameri- 
can clock with advertisements in 
front that changed mechanically 
every thirty seconds. Sandwich men 
on the streets, posters in trains and 
buses proclaimed the high quality 
and low price of Lipton’s hams, ba- 
con and cheese. Leaflets were scat- 
tered from balloons, good for mer- 
chandise in his shops. People asked: 
“What will Lipton do next?” 

After the “Orphans,” his most pro- 
fitable device was the “Jumbo” or 
giant cheese. For one of his Glasgow 
shops during the Christmas season 
of 1881, he ordered from America 
the largest cheese that had ever been 
manufactured. Newspapers told how 
many hundred cows had given their 
milk, how many hundred dairymaids 
had lavished their time on the 
world’s biggest and best cheese. By 
the time it arrived in Glasgow, the 
curiosity was so great that a thou- 
sand people were on hand to watch 
the steamer dock, and to form a pa- 
rade behind the traction engine that 
hauled Jumbo to the shop. Lipton’s 
next idea was to insert several gold 
coins in the cheese and announce 
that it would be cut up and sold on 
Christmas Eve. That night, it took 
a special squad of policemen to keep 
order in front of Lipton’s. Within 
two hours, every crumb was sold. 

Jumbo cheeses with prize coins in- 
side became a regular Christmas 
feature of every Lipton shop. In one 
city, authorities forbade its sale be- 
cause of lottery laws. Acting with the 
consent of his attorneys, Lipton 
placed a humorous advertisement in 
the papers, stating that any coins 
found in the cheese must be returned 
to the store. Of course, none were 
In another city, police objected to 
the sale on the grounds that buyers 
might accidentally swallow the coins. 
Lipton promptly advertised that due 
to the great number of gold sover- 
eigns in the cheese, anyone who ate 
a piece of it ran the risk of choking. 
Jumbo was sold out in record time. 

After Thomas Lipton became a 
millionaire, he was often asked by 

(see RISE OF LIPTON page 40) 
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The Sotto and the Sprite 


A story in photographs 


By ROBERT McCULLOUGH 




























Text and captions 


By RICHARD E. GOSSWILLER 


Ci ciate as everyone 
knows, can be a friend worth 
having. He vehemently disagrees 





with your political opinions and 
beats you badly at horseshoes, 
but at the same time he’s a help- 
ful carpenter and mixes a tangy 
batch of sauerkraut. Best of all, 
he is willing, on occasion, to act 
as chief sitter while you and your 
spouse embark for a social eve- 
ning—say to your Kiwanis club’s 
Ladies’ Night. 

But have you ever wondered 
just what occurs when the old 
gentleman and the infant are left 
alone? Photographer Bob McCul- 
lough (himself a father) herein 
shows how a precocious lass 
named Jill reacted to her sitter, 
whose fondest desire was to sit. 


1. “Hey, how about a game of chess?” 
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, the texture feels nice.’ 
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8. “So that’s what you look like: 








5. “Just a moment. 
Can't we discuss this furthe rr 
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5. “I reject your entire thesis, sir. 
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6. “I'll drown, I’ll surely drown.” 





8. “Not a bad gent, after all.” 


9. “... But a little tired.” 
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7. “Do you suppose he’s asleep?” 





are 


( = highways 
booby-trapped with millions of 
licensed killers. These are the physi- 


STREETS and 


handicapped, mentally _ ill, 
aged, immature, and_ chronically 
reckless drivers who are permitted 
to endanger others because of a 
tremendous fault in our present 
traffic laws. In their hands, a car can 
be a lethal weapon, aimed straight 
at you 

Saddest of all, these uninten- 
tional killers could be cleared from 
our highways. At a cost of only one 
dollar a year for every driver in 
the United States, an improved 
driver licensing and training pro- 
gram could keep many of these 
people off the road completely, 
permit them to drive only under 
certain conditions, or educate them 
to drive safely—depending on which 


cally 


24 













solution best applies in each in- 
dividual case. 

This program could spot and 
eliminate such highway menaces as 
the California salesman whose li- 
cense was revoked after a series of 
citations for reckless driving. He 
traveled to Arizona one weekend, got 
another license there, came home 
and promptly ran over and killed a 
small child crossing the street in 
front of her house. 

Stringent licensing laws also could 
have protected a group of laughing 
kindergarten children in Chicago 
who came skipping out of school on 
a crisp autumn day. They were 
strung out along a sidewalk flanked 
by a high wire fence when death 
came careening around a nearby 
corner. The convertible was low and 
sleek; it’s driver—newly licensed— 
was a young man just turned 16. 
Witnesses later said they saw him 
stand up in the seat in apparent 
wild confusion as the car swept 
across the intersection, jumped the 
curbing, and impaled a group of 





screaming tots against the fence. 
The toll: two children killed, six 
others badly injured. 

Or take the case of the three col- 
lege boys who were speeding down a 
midwestern highway on their way to 
a West Coast vacation. They ap- 
proached one of the hundreds of 
farm lanes which empty onto the 
main road. Suddenly, this one was 
full of automobile, creeping hesi- 
tantly out in front of them. The 
youthful driver—trying desperately 
to avoid the farm car—captapulted 
off the road and overturned. Three 
students never made it to the West 
Coast. The farmer? He was unhurt 
and indignant at this show of reck- 
lessness. He was also 79 years old, 
had never taken a driver examina- 
tion, and could scarcely see across 
the road he was approaching. 

In a Minnesota city, a group of 
Christmas shoppers were waiting 
impatiently for a bus to take them 
home. Suddenly, from a welter of 
traffic at this bustling downtown 
intersection, a car broke loose and 
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Sponsor effective safety planning and cooperate with accident provention agencies. 
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bore down inexorably on the crowd 
at the bus stop, finally sweeping 
over the curbing and scattering 
shoppers like tenpins up and down 
the sidewalk. Christmas was a bitter 
and unhappy experience that year 
in a half-dozen homes. The driver? 
He was an epileptic with a record of 
repeated minor traffic accidents. 
This time he had a seizure in the 
wrong place at the wrong time—and 
death and injury resulted. 

These unintentional killers have 
one very important thing in com- 
mon, All of them were legally li- 
censed to aim their weapons and 
pull the triggers—and none should 
have been. You may be meeting one 
of them—or thousands of others like 
them—on the road today or tomor- 
row. Exceptional cases? Consider 
this report of a group of psychia- 
trists to whom 19 Chicago traffic 
offenders were referred for exami- 
nation last year: 

“We have found in these brief 
series of 19 cases a schizophrenic 
person, certifiable to Cook County 
Psychopathic Hospital; a case of 
brain tumor who died before he 
could be committed; a patient sub- 


By JOSEPH N. BELL 


Handing car keys to 
eareless drivers 
permits potential killers 


to aim their weapons. 


ject to “black-outs”; an epileptic 
individual; a chronic alcoholic; nine 
others in whom alcoholism was pres- 
ent as a complicating factor; two 
with major defects of vision and 
hearing; and four others in whom 
defects of vision or hearing were 
important features.” 

About the same time, a psychiatric 
clinic in Detroit investigated 200 
traffic offenders and discovered that 
25 per cent of them should have 
been in institutions. 

There are more than 25 million 
drivers on our roads who have 
never had any qualifying exami- 
nation, and millions of others who 
have become unsafe since they last 
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were tested. In case after case of 
traffic accidents involving injury or 
death, the driver at fault has been 
too old, too inexperienced, too 
drunk, too unstable, or too handi- 
capped to drive a car safely. But— 
as in all the cases mentioned above 
—he was still legally licensed to 
drive. 

It’s ridiculously easy in most 
states to get a driver’s license. Un- 
til recently, some states didn’t even 
require licenses (South Dakota in 
1954 was the last). Many states 
still have a “grandfather clause” that 
makes it possible for anyone who 
ever held a license to continue re- 
newing it as long as he lives, regard- 
less of failing eyesight, acute alco- 
holism, or committable insanity. 
Driver licensing is a_ potentially 
powerful weapon for combating 
traffic accidents. Yet, pathetically 
few states employ licensing intelli- 
gently to prevent killing instead of 
to legitimatize it. 

Safety-minded Governor Abra- 
ham Ribicoff of Connecticut says: 
“A person’s driver’s license is his 
most prized possession. People have 
consistently proved that they won’t 
drive to save their lives—but they 
will drive to save their licenses.” 

To which Franklin M. Kreml, 
founder and for many years head of 
Northwestern University’s famed 
Traffic Institute, adds: “Police and 
courts can do little to control the 
incompetent and chronically reck- 
less driver. They can only pick up 
the pieces and fix criminal responsi- 
bility. These drivers must be dealt 
with primarily by the driver licens- 
ing authority. For the funds in- 
vested, no area of traffic work holds 
greater promise of early and marked 
reductions in the accident rate than 
driver licensing.” 

Last year there were only about 
700,000 driver’s licenses suspended or 
revoked in the United States—less 
than one per cent of the 72 million 
licensed drivers on our highways. 
An additional million drivers had 
some kind of special attention— 
review examinations, personal in- 
terviews, probation. The other 
70,300,000 drivers—including some 
20 million newly legalized drivers 
and citizens whose age, infirmities, 
or temperament make them unfit to 
handle a car safely—were not both- 
ered with license difficulties. Un- 
happily, many of them should have 
been. 

Why isn’t more being done about 
these licensed killers? There are 
several potent reasons. Because 
licensing and enforcement in most 


states are directed by political ap- 
pointees, the program suffers on 
three counts: lack of knowledge to 
do the job properly, lack of con- 
tinuity, and susceptibility to politi- 
cal pressures. Then there is a short- 
age of funds for proper licensing and 
enforcement. Cars produce huge 
public revenues, but most of it is 
siphoned off into other uses. And, 
finally, public support is apathetic 
at best. Strict licensing is too often 
a matter for the “other guy.” When 
it comes home to roost, public sup- 
port disintegrates quickly. 

Still there are scattered and 
heart-warming areas of progress. 
For example: 
> North Carolina has earmarked all 
its driver license fees for a driver 
examination, licensing, improve- 
ment, and enforcement program. 
Licenses are issued for four years; 
then the driver is required to take a 
re-examination for his new license, 
regardless of age. 
> California has a State Department 
of Motor Vehicles with full depart- 
ment status, under the direction of 
an effective, non-political chief who 
knows the traffic field inside-out and 
has the power to use the driver’s 
license as a potent safety valve. 


>» Massachusetts automatically sus- 
pends the license of every driver in- 
volved in a fatal accident until a 
thorough investigation is completed 
and fault assessed. 

> New Jersey pioneered in the re- 
examination of citizens over 65 who 
were involved in any reportable ac- 
cident. Political pressure forced the 
program to be dropped, but while it 
lasted, licensing officials discovered 
that barely one-third of the elderly 
drivers called in were able to pass 
a driving examination satisfactorily. 
> Connecticut’s driver-rating and its 
outstanding system of keeping traffic 
records is a model for every state to 
follow. Meticulous records are 
maintained on all drivers, and points 
charged against them when they get 
into driving difficulties. A running 
check is kept on problem drivers, 
and prompt action is taken against 
them. 

Although other states are also 
making progress in enlightened 
driver education and licensing, these 
bright spots are still the exception 
rather than the rule. Only 16 states 
now have a department to deal ex- 
pressly with motor vehicle problems 
—a throwback to the early days 
when the automobile was a nuisance 
to be thrown into some catch-all 

(see DRIVER LICENSING page 47) 
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N Avip speed fan faced his buggy 
A down Washington's “H” Street 
in a cloud of dust one afternoon in 
Alert for traffic vio- 
lators, a snatched the 
horse's bridle and brought the vehi- 

to a grinding halt. Sheepishly, 
bewhiskered gentleman climbed 
from the driver's Only then 
did the officer recognize the culprit. 
“President Grant!” he gulped. “I'm 
sorry, I didn't recognize. “ 

Don't apologize for doing you 
duty.” the President of the United 
States interrupted. With that he 
turned heel and walked briskly off 
towards the White House. The em- 
barrassed policeman impounded the 
vehicle and it remained in custody 


the ear ly 70's 
policeman 


‘ le 
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seat 


Sil 


until a White House messenger paid 
a $20 fine for its release. 

Like most of us, the presidents of 
the United States have had their 
sports and outdoor diversions. The 
chief executive works long hours on 
the toughest, most responsible job in 
the world. Little wonder that he 
seeks surcease for moment of 
diversion. 

To help keep the first citizen re- 
laxed both physically and mentally, 
the White House provides numer- 
ous recreational facilities. President 
Arthur installed a billiard room in 
the basement and greatly enjoyed 
the game, as did Benjamin Harrison 
and Grover Cleveland. Theodore 
Roosevelt, however, found the cue- 


a 





pushing sport too languid and did 
away with the room. Harry Truman 
and his staff frequently enjoyed a 
game of ten pins at the White House 
bowling alleys, but President Eisen- 
hower had them removed. 

Along the west wing colonnade, 
there’s a small gymnasium fitted 
with horizontal bars where Eisen- 
hower works out occasionally in the 
late afternoon. Frequently, too, he 
splashes about the indoor pool on 
doctor’s orders. Though he’s not 
permitted to use the diving board, 
Ike eases himself into the pool and 
swims slowly back and forth—some- 
times floating for a few moments. 
He follows the dip with a few bend- 
ing exercises and a brisk rubdown. 


THOSE SPORTING PRESIDENTS 


the plays golf... Harrison used to 
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wrestle ...and once John Quincy Adams i 
Sec cescessga , 
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Franklin Roosevelt also kept in trim to reconnoiter. Fortunately, a small wide millpond 13 times. But per- 
by swimming in the White House boy strolled along in a few minutes haps Jefferson overrated the thera- 
pool. and saved the day. “Boy! Boy!” peutic value of bathing. At any rate, 
John Quincy Adams, our sixth bellowed the President, and prompt- for some 60 years of his life he daily 
president, enjoyed swimming, too. ly dispatched the lad to the White immersed his feet in a bucket of cold 
There was no pool at the White House to fetch a fresh suit of clothes. water. He sincerely believed this 
House in those days, and no Secret Perhaps George Washington pos-__ practice prevented him from catch- 
Service men for protection. During sessed a greater sporting instinct ing cold. 
the summer months, Adams fre- than most of his successors. Indeed, The newspapers leave little doubt 
quently slipped off in the early he ranked as one of the finest of President Eisenhower's favorite 
morning for a dip in the Potomac’ sportsmen of his day. An excellent sport. Other presidents also have 
river in his birthday clothes. One horseman, the Father of his Country _ been golf addicts and benefited from 
day a tramp pilfered the President’s boasted a fine stable of race horses the exercise and relaxation it affords 
clothes from where he had left them and was not averse to backing them in the open. It is said that Presi- 
on the river bank. with wagers. The first President also dent Grant first became aware of 
Adams searched in vain for his enjoyed shooting and fox hunting. the game when a friend took him 
garments. Realizing the potential Swimming ranked high on the list out on a course for a demonstration, 
embarrassment of his situation, he of President Jefferson’s sports. Once and placing the ball on a tee took 
finally plunged back into the water he swam across a quarter-of-a-mile a mighty swing. The club hit the 
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turf with a heavy thud, sending 
chunks of earth flying. The ball re- 
mained on the tee. Again the friend 
took a slice at the ball; again it did 
not budge 

watched the ex- 
After the sixth try 
companion, the President 
turned to him and commented: 
“There seems to be a fair amount of 
exercise in the game, but I fail to 
see the use of the ball.” 

Probably President Woodrow Wil- 
son the links 
than any but he 
never acquired proficiency and sel- 
dom bothered to keep score. That 
he relaxation 
in the open seemed quite enough to 
keep him an ardent devotee. Wilson 
played the game, rain or shine, at all 
sometimes as early as five in 


General Grant 
hibition quietly 
of his 


spent more time on 


other president, 


derived exercise and 


hours 
the morning 
course did not deter him. He simply 
painted the ball black, the contrast 
allowing him to follow it against the 


Even a snow-covered 


white ground 

Corpulent William Howard Taft 
developed a surprising skill in the 
“hit-and-walk” game. He could tie 
up a course for hours, for he'd allow 
no other golfers within two holes of 
him. The golf links often attracted 
Harding and Coolidge. One day, de- 
tained by visitors, hungry, and due 
to meet some friends at a _ golf 
course, President Harding hid be- 
hind a tree to eat a sandwich be- 
“it wouldn't look dignified to 


cause 
walk out there in front of those 
people eating my lunch.” 

Harry Truman was one of the 
“walkingest” presidents Closely 
followed by Secret Service agents, 
he briskly walked the streets of 
Washington in the early morning 
hours. Most of the more recent 


United Press photos 


presidents—Taft, Wilson, Harding, 
and Coolidge—have indulged in this 
form of exercise. Sometimes, after 
dark, President Chester Arthur 
strolled the streets in company of a 
friend. Doubtless he found the prac- 


tice conducive to a good night’s 
sleep. 
Throughout his life President 


Benjamin Harrison held a great love 
for the outdoors. He was never so 
happy as when boating, fishing, or 
hiking. Though he never exceeded 
five-feet-six-inches in height, Har- 
rison was broad shouldered and ex- 
tremely strong. One day a berserk 
young man broke into the Executive 
Mansion and threatened Harrison's 
life. Two ushers grappled with the 
would-be assassin but they proved 
no match for the rugged intruder. 
Hearing the commotion, President 
Harrison entered the fray, quickly 
pinioning the man’s arms so tightly 
to his sides that he couldn’t move. 
Throughout the entire ruction the 
President remained the coolest per- 
son present. 

Possibly Theodore Roosevelt 
qualifies as the most versatile and 
athletic president. He literally effer- 
vesced energy and enthusiasm. Only 
41 years of age at inauguration, he 
was the youngest of our presidents. 
During his incumbency, he entered 
into such varied and strenuous ac- 
tivities as wrestling, boxing, fencing, 
tennis and hunting. Some experts 
believe he was one of the best horse- 
men America ever produced. 

Teddy Roosevelt evinced a strong 
interest in everything pertaining to 
sports. Not content with ordinary 
diversions, T.R. took up jujitsu and 
spent two years learning this intri- 
cate method of self-defense. En- 
gaged in a friendly boxing bout with 





Considered to be one of the best horsemen America ever produced, Teddy 


Roosevelt 
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also indulged in wrestling, boxing, fencing, tennis, and hunting. 


a young naval officer one afternoon, 
the President took a glancing blow 
in the left eye. This unfortunate 
punch ultimately led to the complete 
loss of sight in that eye. Roosevelt 
kept the affliction to himself for 
many years because he did not wish 
to embarrass the naval officer who 
was inadvertently responsible. 

Like many of his predecessors, 
President Eisenhower is a skilled 
angler. He takes up his rod at every 
opportunity. To this day Herbert 
Hoover is a passionate fisherman. 
Coolidge, on the other hand, enjoyed 
the sport somewhat vicariously—he 
did little more than hold the pole. 
Attendants baited his line and un- 
hooked the fish. Even when angling, 
Coolidge insisted on wearing his 
stiff white collar, tie, business suit, 
and hat. 

Occasionally Coolidge fished in 
South Dakota. Sitting on the porch 
of his Western vacation cottage one 
day, he saw a man catch some fish 
from a nearby stream. “Those are 
my fish,” Coolidge declared, and 
promptly dispatched a Secret Serv- 
ice man to retrieve them—which he 
did. 

Because of his affliction, F.D.R. 
couldn't participate in fishing when 
it required much walking. But he 
derived much pleasure from deep- 
sea fishing and indulged in it fre- 
quently. The rod-and-reel sport 
wasn’t one of Harry Truman’s great 
loves, though he did fish on occasion. 
Reputedly he remarked, “I don’t 
care much for fishing.” But that was 
occasioned by a frustrating day of 
deep-sea fishing at Key West, 
Florida. 

For the most part, our presidents 
have been pretty average human 
beings with far-above average cares 
and responsibilities. It has been 
their ability to put aside their cares 
for a few hours or a few days that 
has kept them going. Without the 
relaxation of sports and other diver- 
sions, the tensions of the presidency 
would doubtless have broken down 
even the strongest of the chief 
executives. 

Perhaps the sports-minded Her- 
bert Hoover explained it better one 


day when he commented on the 
presidents’ penchant for fishing. 
“They all went fishing,” he said, 


“.. even though they hadn’t fished 
before. And that is because the 
American people have respect for 
privacy only on two occasions. One 
of them is praying and the other is 
fishing, and the president can’t pray 
all the time... .” THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Ww you are about to read is 
a true story; nothing has been 
changed except the wording and 
the facts. 

Statistics reveal that 50 per cent 
of all Kiwanians sleep through the 
speaker’s speech, and that the re- 
maining 50 per cent often wish they 
had. What statistics? Never mind, 
just statistics; the omnipresent 
kind with which you can prove 
anything, or disprove it. I had a pet 
statistic once. Fed it on credulity 
and repetition, until it grew too 
fatuous. It said that 88.6 per 
cent of all public speakers start 
their speeches with a funny story. 
They don’t any such thing; they 
start with an unfunny story, the 
one you told me day before yester- 
day. I had meant to tell it myself 
when I speak to the club next 
week, but this crumbum gets up 
there this noon and—where were 
we? Oh yes, about sleep. 

You'll sleep better if you have 
thoughtfully chosen a seat against 
the wall of the hotel dining room, 
so you can lean back and rest 
your head. Experience, not statis- 
tics, proves this. But I could get 
you some statistical proof, too—by 
counting the hair oil spots on the 
back wall. Second best is to put 
an elbow on the back of your chair 
and lean your head into your 
hand. This prevents a sudden jerky 
nod which can cause a crick in the 
neck. Thoughtful program chair- 
men will dim the overhead lights 
and put a spotlight in the speak- 
er’s eyes. 

Sleep is vital, whether you have 
100 per cent attendance or no. If 
it’s so vital and so popular, why 
doesn’t Kiwanis International rec- 
ognize it? Why doesn’t Park Arnold 
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campaign for it? In San Diego 
last February, I spoke at a big 
district meeting, and Park slept 
through my speech. But then he 
spoke, and I got revenge. Mine was 
the better speech. But statistics 
last June showed that only one of 
us could be elected International 
president, so I graciously withdrew. 
Some Kiwanians don’t sleep at 
meetings. Statistics show that they 
have insomnia. To those poor souls 
—statistics also show that sleeping 
outdoors will cure insomnia. So 
will sleeping indoors. 
* * * 


According to Dun & Bradstreet, 95 
per cent of all business failures are 
from the ranks of non-advertisers— 
and who are we to argue with D & B? 
It’s like the feller says, “When busi- 
ness is good you ought to advertise; 
when it’s bad, you’ve got to.” 











It’s very important that we have 
commercials on TV. Otherwise 
when would our kids do their 
homework? 

* * * 

“I wouldn’t mind putting some- 
thing away for a rainy day,” says 
good friend Irv Riley, “if only I 
could find a clear day in which to 
do it.” 

- * * 

I quit boasting about my perfect 
attendance at Kiwanis meetings. 
Once I showed a stranger my ten- 
year pin, and the scoundrel said, 
“Good, good! You must have ac- 
complished some very fine services 
for humanity in that time. Tell me 
about them.” 





Flattery is much like perfume. 
It serves best if you merely smell 
it, not swallow it. 


~*~ * * 


It’s true that 60 per cent of the 
world’s refrigerators are owned by 
Americans. It’s also true that we are 
finding it increasingly hard to pay for 
something to fill them. 


7 + 


Maybe it’s like the little boy 
said, when his teacher asked him 
—“UN stands for Unsettled Na- 
tions.” 

* * - 


Some distressed fellow called up 
attorney Dick Snell and asked if 
there is any way to avoid paying 
alimony. “Yes sir, two ways,” 
Dick gently counseled. “One—stay 
single. Two—stay married.” 


* * * 


Your home life will be much 
smoother when “Our” this and “Our” 
that is heard in the family circle more 
often than “My.” 


+ 7 * 


The heck with magazines, any- 
way. My chronically bright-and- 
cheerful Kiwanianne filled out one 
of those shallow questionnaires in 
a magazine last night, added it up, 
and discovered that she wasn’t 
happily married! 


* o * 


It’s all right, sir, to let your mind 
wander, provided you don’t try to 
follow it. 

- * * 


If you do much saving for a rainy 
day you are very likely to get a lot 
of bad weather reports from relatives. 


* * * 


“A husband,” says long-suffering 
Isabel Norman, “is a character who 
buys football tickets four months 
in advance, but waits until De- 
cember 24 to do his Christmas 
shopping.” 


* * . 


Be assured, good friends every- 
where, life will knock you to your 
knees. But that’s the best position in 
which to pray. 


* . * 


I can not condone these silly, 
shallow Kiwanians and others who 
go nuts about football. I only go 
half-nuts. 
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By O. SAM CUMMINGS 


Past International President 


loyalty, 
generosity, dig- 
words 


WieNpDsHiP, leadership, 
i faith, 

nity, and 
that well up in my mind as I collect 
my thoughts about my _ intimate 
friend, Harry Karr, and his contri- 
bution to Kiwanis, the organization 


sincerity, 


charm—these are 


he loved so dearly and served with 


such distinction 


A dignified and gracious gentle- 
man in the finest Maryland tradition, 
Harry was learned in the law and 


respected as the founder and chief 


executive of a successful business 


enterprise. In all his professional 
and business relationships, he gave 
unstintingly of himself, often to the 
detriment of his health and fortunes. 

According to his own words, 
spoken in his keynote address to the 
over which he 
presided in June 1922, he saw in 
Kiwanis “the medium through which 
men could come to know their fel- 


and “through which 


Toronto convention 


lowmen better” 


men could be of real service to a 


business community, as well as to 


their communities as a whole.” He 
also pointed out in his presidential 
that 


men 


iddress “business and profes- 


sional realize more and more 


the advantage of getting together, of 
mixing with other lines in coopera- 


tion rather than in competition.” 
Harry saw in Kiwanis a medium 
that would enable its members to 


help mold public opinion along con- 
structive lines, using weekly meet- 
ings of the clubs as forums to inform 
the members on the important topics 
of the day 

In May 1919, when Kiwanis bought 
its own organization from its found- 
er and Allen S. Browne, 
at convention in Birmingham, Harry 
Kart 
on the 
$17,500 


raised at 


organizer, 


convinced his fellow members 
Board of that the 
purchase could be 

the convention. He 
that, 17,000 members 
in the organization, it would require 
capita tax 


Trustees 
pi ice 
also 
foresaw with 


only an increase in per 
(as dues to the International organ- 
called) for just 
two reimburse the _ indi- 
vidual Kiwanians and Kiwanis clubs 
that put up the $17,500. Harry sold 
that plan to the delegates, too, and 
they voted to increase the per capita 
for two had 


ization were then 


years to 


years, as he recom- 


mended 


In Harry’s early service to the 
International organization as trus- 
tee, he had been closely associated 


with Kiwanians from Canada, many 
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of whom, like Henry J. Elliott, K. C., 
who served as International presi- 
dent in 1919-1920, became his close 
personal friends. He worked un- 
ceasingly to strengthen the ties of 
friendship between Canadian and 
United States citizens and to demon- 
strate that Kiwanis was, as he put it 
“a vital force on both sides of the 
border.” It was he who conceived 
the idea of “Canada-United States 
Days,” and promoted them during 
his term as president. 

Harry was firmly convinced that 
the quality of Kiwanis membership 
was of greater importance in the 
impact of Kiwanis locally and inter- 
nationally than the quantity of 
members, and the emphasis he 
placed on quality membership dur- 
ing his term of office has continued 
in the organization ever since. 













Cr 


In 1920, Kiwanis looked into the 
selection of a single broad Objec- 
tive in which all clubs could engage. 
This movement reached fruition 
under Harry Karr’s positive and 
dynamic leadership when work for 
underprivileged children was se- 
lected as the major official objective 
under the slogan “A Square Deal for 
the Underprivileged Child—a Fu- 
ture Citizen.” 

But Harry also gave Kiwanis a 
second Objective—the promotion of 
better understanding and coopera- 
tion between what he described as 
our city and farm _ population. 
“There is a great need,” he said, “for 
the farmer to better understand the 
business man, and the business man 
to better understand the farmer, and 
I know of no organization better 
suited or that can better accomplish 
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He conceived “Canada-United States Days.” He introduced the 
underprivileged child mevement. He emphasized farm-city understanding. 


that result than Kiwanis.” To im- 
plement the idea he sponsored an 
amendment to the bylaw provisions 
on club membership to _ include 
specific reference to farmers. It was 
adopted. He also urged all clubs to 
extend special invitations to farmers 
to join our clubs. Harry lived to 
see an even stronger implementation 
of his idea 33 years later, when Na- 
tional Farm/City Week became a 
major emphasis program of Kiwanis 
in 1955. 

Harry Karr is the last of the three 
Master Builders under whom it was 
my privilege to serve as the first 
International secretary. The others 
were Perry Patterson, who was 
president in 1918-19, and Harry 
Elliott. I saw him last in June fol- 
lowing the International convention 
in Atlantic City. Harry was pre- 
vented from attending the conven- 
tion because of ill health, so Alta 
and I planned our return trip to 
Dallas via Baltimore so we could 
visit Harry and Beulah. And what 
a visit that was with our gracious 
and charming hosts at Glen Meadow, 
their lovely pre-Revolution estate at 
Glen Arm, Maryland. Harry loved 
his estate dearly. There, for many 
years, he lived the life of an English 
squire, driving daily the 34 mile 
round trip to and from his profes- 
sional and business offices in Balti- 


more. 

Harry Karr gave to Kiwanis a 
pattern of devotion, sound judgment, 
and effective leadership that has 
been an inspiration to Kiwanians in 
the past—and will continue to be in 
countless years ahead. THE END 





(Above) At Detroit in 1940, Harry Karr (seated second from 
left) celebrated the 25th anniversary of Kiwanis with 13 other 
Past International presidents. Only three 
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Harry E. Karr, fifth president of Kiwanis International, died on Septem- 
ber 3 at his home near Baltimore, Maryland. His death at the age of 81 
followed an illness of several months. Surviving him are his wife, Beulah; 
their son, Harry, Jr., a member of the Baltimore club; and their daughter, 
Mrs. J. K. Young Ill. Funeral services, attended by International Vice- 
President Kenneth B. Loheed, International Trustee Charles A. Swain, 
Past International Presidents Claude B. Hellmann and O. Sam Cummings, 
and International Secretary O. E. Peterson, were held at the Arlington Street 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore. 

Kiwanis was little more than an infant when Harry Karr helped to found 
the Baltimore club in 1917. Its goals were obscure, its activity limited. 
As noted on these pages by Past International President O. Sam Cummings 
in his tribute to his fellow Kiwanian and friend, Harry’s influence in clarify- 
ing Kiwanis goals and expanding Kiwanis activity was an important one. 

Harry’s rapid rise to the position of International Trustee reflected that 
influence. It occurred at the Providence convention of 1918, while the 
Baltimore lawyer was president of his club. Late one night during the 
convention, Harry was aroused from bed to attend an unofficial meeting 
of 30 to 40 delegates in the room of Delegate Charlie Lee. On entering 
the room, he observed that the discussion concerned Allen S. Browne’s 
relationship to Kiwanis. 

“I listened to the discussion, pro and con, probably for 15 or 20 minutes,” 
Harry said in an interview before his death, “and concluded that some of 
the delegates were maintaining that Browne was the entire owner of 
Kiwanis International. This offended me, and I managed to get the floor 
and ask if I understood the situation correctly. 

“I was told, yes, my assumption was accurate, whereupon I observed that 
in Baltimore we would have no interest in forming a Kiwanis club because 
we didn’t intend to be under the control of any one person I concluded, 
saying that I would take pleasure next morning in returning to the con- 
vention the charter of the Baltimore Kiwanis club. We could call our 
club by some other name that would smell just as sweet.” 

Of course, the Baltimore charter never was returned. An amnesty was 
declared between opposing forces that lasted until the following year, 
when Kiwanis bought Browne’s share in the organization. Meanwhile, 
impressed with Harry’s midnight address, delegates elected him to the 
International Board of Trustees. 

Harry’s feeling toward his service organization was expressed in the 
same interview mentioned above: “After the Birmingham convention 
(where the “sale” of Kiwanis took place), I divorced myself from all other 
organizations and set to work solely through Kiwanis, trying ‘to strengthen 
the ties between the United States and Canada—and to have our organiza- 
tion serve the citizens of these countries to the best of our ability, keeping 
alive our love of liberty, justice, fair-dealing, and arousing the individual 
to appreciate the great gift Divine Providence has given us .... My journey 
through Kiwanis has been one of joy and pride, and in a small way I have 
tried to help my fellow man.” 





George F. Hixson (seated third from left); O. Sam Cummings 
(standing far left); and Harper Gatton (standing third from 


living today: right). (Right) The deceased and author at 1955 convention. 











No hamburgers served here 


The story behind the classification ¢ Number 67 


ave 


Seattle, Washington 


Rosellini, Victor 


610 Pine St., Seattle 1, Wash. 


Dare oF Enter 


12-31-1949 


CLASSIFICATION 


Restaurant 


Active 


(Above) White ties set the fashion for the 
dinner crowd at Vic’s “Six-Ten.” (Below) Foot- 
ball fans embark after lunch to watch a game. 














Dining at one of their two favorite, restau- 
rants—the “Four-Ten”—are Vic, his wife, 
Marcia, and their sons, Eugene and Robert, 





By JOE MILLER 


Kiwanian Vie Rosellini taught Seattle how 


te dine, and the town has been 


returning te Vie’s two “schools” ever since. 


AS OLD travelers’ tale about Seattle 
goes this way: Sure, it’s a beau- 
tiful place—lovely lakes, invigorat- 
ing climate, magnificent mountains, 
handsome homes, and an eye-pop- 
ping skyline. But, there isn’t a de- 
cent restaurant in town. 

This is an outdated notion—just 
as, for instance, the long-stated pre- 
sumptions that Pittsburgh is smoky, 
St. Louis grimy, New York un- 
friendly, and Washington, D. C. just 
a big small town. But such impres- 
sions, although past history, often 
hang on. So it has been with Seattle’s 
restaurant reputation. 

That knowing gourmets now ac- 
cept the Puget Sound metropolis as 
a full-fledged member of the big 
league of restaurant cities is largely 
due to a cherubic-faced Kiwanian 
named Victor Rosellini. Seattle’s 
dineries have been rocketing out of 
the hash-house class ever since Vic 
threw open the doors of the first of 
his two posh eating houses in May 
1950. “Vic Rosellini,” says an ad- 
miring newspaperman, “has taught 
Seattle to dine in style.” 

Kiwanian Rosellini, whose fleshy 
good looks remind you of William 
Powell, the actor, finds it hard to 
articulate the reasons for his suc- 
cess. “I guess it’s something that’s 
born in you,” he says. “The ele- 
ments of a good restaurant are as 
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much a matter of spirit and atmos- 
phere as they are of food and serv- 
ice. When I was a boy my mother 
taught me that people, when they 
dine out, want to feel at home, but 
they also want the something extra 
—the style and service—that they 
don’t get at home. I’ve always tried 
to give people real class and make 
them feel at home, too.” 

A conversation that I recently 
overheard between two businessmen 
explains how Seattle has reacted to 
the Rosellini restaurant philosophy. 
They were arguing over whether 
they should eat lunch at the “Six- 
Ten” or the “Four-Ten,” and had 
reached an impasse when one finally 
said, “Oh, let’s flip a coin. If we 
don’t hurry we won't get in at either 
place.” 

Both restaurants, of course, oper- 
ate under the Rosellini banner—the 
“Six-Ten” at 610 Pine Street, an 
intimate, high-toned beanery that 
specializes in Italian foods and 
steaks, and the “Four-Ten” at 410 
University Street, an extravagantly 
elegant haut monde establishment 
that features perhaps the most 
diverse continental menu west of the 
Imperial House in Chicago. My wife, 
who has sensitive epicurean tastes, 
says she would happily be stranded 
on a desert island, provided there 
was an ample supply of Vic’s Four- 





Ten paté de foie gras to subsist on. 
Personally, I prefer a Six-Ten dish 
called “Victor’s Special,” an elegant 
mish-mash of beef, cheese, spinach, 
eggs, and onions served in portions 
large enough to satisfy the lustiest 
of trenchermen. 

Other diners with a far wider 
range of epicurean experience than 
ours have put a_ discriminating 
stamp of approval on Kiwanian 
Rosellini’s cuisine. When he was in 
town last year as guest conductor 
of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski ate all his meals 
at Rosellini’s. The famous, white- 
maned director sampled the dishes 
on Victor’s vast menu, then settled 
down to a steady evening fare of 
veal scallopini marsala. 

The evening before he left Seattle, 
Stokowski called Victor over to his 
table. “I have eaten scallopini mar- 
sala in Naples, Rome, New York, 
and San Francisco,” he said. “But 
nowhere can it compare with yours.” 

So saying, Stokowski handed 
Rosellini a large package. “This,” he 
said, “is a small appreciation for not 
only your wonderful food, but for 
the way you have made me feel at 
home in Seattle. I know something 
of true Gemutlichkeit, and you have 
it here.” 

Kiwanian Rosellini opened the 
package in his upstairs office. Sto- 
kowski had sketched a charcoal por- 
trait of himself and inscribed it: 
“For Victor Rosellini and his mag- 
nificent restaurant with my grati- 
tude—Leopold Stokowski.” 

That Vic’s menus are tailored to 
satisfy the widest range of tastes 
was demonstrated this spring when 
Rocky Marciano was in town for a 
week. The ex-heavyweight cham- 
pion ate at Rosellini’s every night 
and, before leaving, he dropped by 
to thank Vic. 

Two hours later the phone rang 
in Rosellini’s office: “Vic, this is 
Rocky Marciano again. I’m at the 
airport. I forgot to ask you for your 
baked lasagne recipe so I can take 
it back to Mama and Barbara. It’s 
the best lasagne I’ve ever eaten.” 


Krwant1n ROSELLINI is accustomed 
to responses of this kind from visit- 
ing celebrities. When the US Gov- 
ernors’ Conference was held in 
Seattle, Washington’s Governor Ar- 
thur B. Langlie invited Texas’ Allan 
Shivers and several other chief ex- 
ecutives to dinner. He suggested 
another Seattle restaurant. 

Shivers demurred. “Art,” he said 
to Langlie, “my wife and I ate ata 
place called Rosellini’s the other 

















































night, and we'd like to go back. We 
love that Italian food.” 

Other governors agreed _ with 
Shivers. So Langlie had to take the 
big gubernatorial party to Vic’s. The 
irony of it was that Vic’s first cousin, 
Kiwanian Albert D. Rosellini, was 
then Langlie’s chief political rival. 
This year, Rosellini succeeded Lang- 
lie as Washington's governor. 

Food aside, Victor Rosellini’s res- 
the points of 
downtown Seattle’s social and busi- 


taurants are focal 


ness life. Many a major deal has 
been cemented over the gleaming 
white tablecloths at the Four-Ten 
and the Six-Ten. Boeing Airplane 


found it 
easier to sell their new jet airliners 
Gemutlichkeit-filled lunch- 
Vic's. It was at the Six-Ten 
Roger Stevens, the Eastern 
final plans for 
leasing the University of Washing- 


Company executives have 
atter a 
eon at 
that 

financier. outlined 
ton’s metropolitan tract in the big- 
real-estate transaction in local 
Richard L Neuberger 
mapped out, in a three-hour session 


gest 
history 


at Vic's, the campaign blueprint that 
led to his becoming Oregon’s first 
Democratic US senator in 40 years. 
At Vic's, “Deacon Jack” Hurley, the 
boxing manager and promoter, lined 
up the largest fights in 
Northwest history 


two prize 


As this indicates, Kiwanian Rosel- 
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Shennanigans and red hots go hand-in-hand as Chef Rossellini 


serves a youngster during Seattle’s annual 


Kiwanis Soap Box 


Derby. Funds raised at the derby (of which Vic has been chair- 
man for the past two years) are spent to help crippled children. 


lini caters to a diversified clientele. 
On any given day at either restau- 
rant, society matrons can be found 
lunching side-by-side with models 
or beauticians, business leaders with 
labor officials (when in town, the 
Teamsters’ Dave Beck lunches daily 
at the Four-Ten), college professors 
with sportswriters, politicians with 
baseball players. “Rosellini’s places,” 
says Emmett Watson, columnist for 
Seattle’s morning newspaper The 
Post-Intelligencer, “are everybody’s 
hangout.” 

The operation of two such flour- 
ishing establishments (they serve an 
average of 1400 customers daily) 
hardly allows Kiwanian Rosellini 
much time for outside activities or 
for his beauteous, auburn-haired 
wife Marcia and their two boys, 
Eugene, 14 and Robert, 11. “But,” 
Mrs. Rosellini, “he manages 
awfully well. Vic looks easy-going 
and he is, but he drives himself all 
the time.” 

Vic has been a hard-driving Ki- 
wanian since he, his brother 
Leo, who is a noted Seattle surgeon, 
and his cousin Albert, now Wash- 
ington’s governor, became charter 
members of Rainier club in 1950. 
(Vic has since changed his member- 
ship to the Downtown club in order 
to better maintain his perfect at- 
tendance record). 


says 


ever 


This year, Victor is again chair- 
man of the annual ‘Kiwanis Soap 
Box Derby, a project that raises 
funds to support the Kiwanis Krip- 
pled Kiddies Kamp. Last year, more 
than 200 Seattle-area youngsters 
competed, with the winner going to 
the national meet at Akron. Vic, 
who raises the food for the event, 
is shooting for 400 entries or more 
this year. 

Rosellini also serves on the board 
of trustees of the Kiwanis Spastic 
Association, the famous organization 
(See The Kiwanis Magazine, Octo- 
ber 1953, pages 41-44) that has 
accomplished so much for cerebral- 
palsied children. He helped build 
the Kiwanis barbecue pit at the 
state’s center for spastic children. 

“Vie Rosellini,” says Gene Hauck, 
a fellow Kiwanian, “is the real 
cream of the bottle.” 

Outside of Kiwanis, Vic has some- 
how found time for an imposing 
array of civic activities. A listing of 
some of them will give you an idea: 
vice-chairman of Chamber of Com- 
merce Tourist and Convention Coun- 


cil, trustee of Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, chairman of industry 
solicitations division for United 


Good Neighbors and Red Cross, 
board member of Seattle University 
Associates, executive board member 
of Pacific Northwest Trade Associa- 
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Vie receives a plaque (above, left) for his civic leadership from 
former Seattle mayor and fellow Kiwanian Allan Pomeroy. (Above, 


A frequent television guest, 


(left) 


right). 
John Pogetti 


tion, treasurer of local chapter of 
American Committee for Italian 
Migration, and director of the Boys’ 
Clubs of Seattle. 

There are some other items, but 
the above should convey the idea 
that Kiwanian Rosellini has a real 
concept of civic responsibility. 
“These committees are real working 
ones,” says Vic. “We don’t fool 
around on any of them.” 

As his fellow Kiwanians will tell 
you, when Victor tackles a job it 
gets done. Example: This February, 
Rosellini put on a fund-raising din- 
ner for the Hungarian Refugee Re- 
lief Fund. More than $4300 net was 
raised. 

“If a person has done pretty well, 
perhaps come from nothing to some- 
thing, he should try to put out a 
little extra for other people,” says 
Victor Rosellini slowly. “If you’ve 
gotten a break, you should try to 
help give somebody else one.” 

Kiwanian Rosellini is speaking 
from his own experience. His per- 
sonal story fits into a familiar Amer- 
ican pattern, that of the child of poor 
immigrant parents who had to work 
and fight for his place in life from 
the short-pants stage. 

Born in Tacoma 42 years ago, 
Rosellini learned what life was like 
at an early age. His father, a restau- 
rant man from Florence, Italy, died 
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Vie’s partner and chef, 
demonstrates a favorite recipe to viewers. 


when he was 13 years old. The 
family was living in San Francisco 
at the time, and—to make ends meet 
—Vic and his mother, Fine, opened 
a small restaurant at 17th and Mar- 
ket Streets. 

“I was the dishwasher, 
and porter,” Rosellini recalls. 


waiter, 


“Td 


race home from school and work 
until midnight. I wanted to quit 
school and work full-time, but 


Mother wouldn’t let me. She threat- 
ened to fire me if I didn’t go to 
school.” 

The restaurant provided the 
Rosellinis, madre e figlio, with a 
modest living until 1931 when they 
sold out and returned to Seattle. Vic 
worked his way through his senior 


year in Garfield High School by 
laboring nights as a cook in an 
Italian restaurant. He also helped 


put his older brother Leo through 
Creighton University medical school. 

Today he has no regrets about a 
childhood spent at hard work. 
“Sure,” he said, “you miss certain 
things by working at a young age, 
but you grow a lot faster mentally. 
When it’s all said and done, you say 
you miss something, but you wonder 
what—especially when you wind up 
liking what you do and the people 
you work with. I figure that I’ve 
been pretty lucky.” 

In 1932 Vic and his mother opened 





the Roma Cafe, just off Seattle’s 
Skidroad. But it was a bad year to 
open a restaurant, and by 1933 Vic 
had to work at an uptown restaurant 
as a bus boy during the day and 
rush back to cook at the Roma 
nights. He stayed at both jobs until 
1936 and wound up as. manager of 
the Uptown Restaurant on his 21st 
birthday. 

The prestige was fine, but the urge 
to be completely on his own was 
nudging young Vic. He returned to 
San Francisco and a waiter’s job at 
Fisherman’s Grotto. “I’d been work- 
ing so long at two jobs that I was 
lost at nights,” he said. “So I'd fill 
in as a pantryman at Bimbo’s 365 
Club in the evenings. Finally the 
manager said to me: ‘You might as 
well come to work steady as a 
waiter.’ ” 

In 1937, Bimbo’s, a local institu- 
tion second only to the cable cars, 
the Mark Hopkins, and the Palace, 
featured an act called the “Dancing 
Cansinos,” a family with a shy teen- 
age daughter in the cast. Vic and 
the girl became friends, and he saw 
to it that she wasn’t bothered by 
wolves or pests. “We’d drink hot 
chocolate together after the last act,” 
Vic grinned. 

Kiwanian Rosellini didn’t see her 
again until one night in 1951 when 

(see NO HAMBURGERS page 47) 











Child-Y outh Work 


EVEN THE UMPIRES WORE LEIS 

Tue Mitwaukee Braves and New York Yankees may 
be battling it out for the World Championship right now, 
but last month in California some ball players of con- 
siderably smaller stature held the center of the stage. 
The occasion was the invasion of a midget All-Star team 
from Maui, Hawaii, sponsored by the Kiwanis club there. 
They had flown all the way from the Islands to play 
three games with All-Star Kiwanis teams in Glendale 
and Pasadena. 

Although the Hawaiian players, who ranged in age 
from 10 to 13, left their surfboards at home, they didn’t 
forget their baseball bats. They won two games in the 
series with their American counterparts. The third 
and last game ended in a 6-6 tie. Who knows? Maybe 
the Mickey Mantle of the future will also play the 
ukulele 





Hawaiian players are congratulated by Glendale fan, 
International President Park Arnold. 


DECATHLON TALLIES 
On a June night in 1955, a University of California 
freshman pounded down the final lap of the 1500-meter 
run at Kingsburg, California to finish ten grueling 
events of a two-day decathlon. Anticipating sports 
history in the making, the partisan crowd stood cheer- 
ing. Then the loudspeakers boomed: Rafer Johnson had 
returned to his home town to set a new world decathlon 
record of 7983 points. 

The meet was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Kingsburg under the sanction of the AAU with profits 
benefiting the club's youth fund. One of the proudest 
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“Just as we are able te translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Faulkerson 


men on the field was the meet director, Kiwanian Mur] 
Dodson, who as high school coach had started Johnson 
on a track career that was to carry him to the world 
record, the Pan-American Games championship, and 
the Olympic Games in Melbourne. 

Kingsburg Kiwanians were hosts again to the AAU 
meet in 1957, planning the entire competition and serv- 
ing as official timers and scorekeepers. Although John- 
son’s record was not broken, competition was keen, and 
several decathlon records were set. 


SOMETHING FOR THE GIRLS 
In 1953, a new Boys’ Club was built in Oceanside, Cali- 
fornia. It was a wonderful opportunity for the boys, 
everyone agreed. But many people were concerned that 
the community had no similar provision for the girls. 
The Kiwanis Club of Oceanside has equalized the 
sexes by building a Camp Fire Girl’s clubhouse, avail- 
able for all girls’ groups. Project Chairman O. M. Mc- 
Cray spearheaded the construction of the attractive 
brick meeting house, which has a large assembly- 
recreation hall, office space, kitchen, indoor-outdoor 
fireplace, patio, and spacious lawn. The cash value of 
the building is estimated at $20,000, although the club 
is now retiring a modest indebtness of less than $1000. 


PASTIMES AND PLAYTIMES 

Movies for the Maritime Home for Girls have been a 
long-standing project of the Kiwanis Club of Truro, 
Nova Scotia. And now that television reception from 
Halifax has improved, the club has also presented the 
girls with their own TV set. .. . Every Sunday, handi- 
capped children look forward to the appearance of 
members of the Kiwanis Club of St. Francis, San Fran- 
cisco. Kiwanians transport the youngsters to a swim- 
ming pool and supervise their play there. The 
Kiwanis Club of Armdale-Halifax, Nova Scotia re- 
serves bowling alleys each week for pupils of the School 
for the Deaf in their community. 


Safety 

ROAD-E-O RIDERS 

Tue Road-E-O in Midwest City, Oklahoma marked a 
red letter day for the community’s youngsters. For three 
weeks they had attended bicycle safety classes sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Midwest City and local police 
officials, vying for top grades to be eligible to compete 
in the Road-E-O. It would test their bicycling skills and 
knowledge of traffic and safety rules. 

Seven grade schools closed so that the children could 
watch the bicycle parade, applaud marching high school 
bands, and meet their favorite local TV entertainers. To 
climax the day, the Oklahoma Highway Patrol officials 
awarded new bicycles to six “grand champions.” 
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Civic Works 

STATE-WIDE PARTY LINE 

One pay Sid Erlich walked into Dale Clark’s office. Sid 
was a Kiwanian, the chairman of the underprivileged 
child committee of the North DeKalb club in Atlanta. 
Dale was an announcer on radio station WAGA in 
Atlanta, who was well known for his program, “The 
People Speak,” featuring live telephone conversations 
between him and his listeners. Sid had an idea for 
Dale’s program. He thought the problem of finding rec- 
reation for handicapped children might make an inter- 
esting topic for discussion. Dale agreed. 

On a Tuesday evening the two of them sat down 
before a microphone along with Larry Martin, another 
Kiwanian well versed on the subject. Dale talked to 
the listeners who called, and Sid and Larry added com- 
ments, answered questions, and explained the work 
Kiwanis was doing for these children. Listener response 
was good and more phone calls were received than 
could be answered on the air. The problems of under- 
privileged children had received a big publicity boost— 
this time on a state-wide party line. 


THE BETTER-BOOK BUG 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Forest City, London, Ontario 
wanted to curb the sales of salacious literature on news- 
stands. But the problem, they felt, needed kid-gloves 
treatment. “If we try to tell a news dealer what not 
to sell, it will only antagonize him and attract attention 
to the objectionable book,” they reasoned. “Let’s use 
a positive approach and educate the public on good 
books.” 











———— 
ei fal 


The club enlisted the help of school boards, news- 
papers, and the public library. The library staff agreed 
to go to news stores throughout the city each month 
and select ten books from their shelves. A brief review 
of each would be printed in the Free Press in London. 
Every three months, the librarians would choose the 
best of the books and publicize them on school and 
club bulletin boards. 

The response to the better books was so encouraging 
that the club approached the news dealers themselves. 
Kiwanians asked them to set up special stands with 
Kiwanis-recommended paper-bound books. Dealers 
were skeptical—counter space was valuable and their 
customers had never asked for such books before. But 
two of them cautiously agreed to take a stand. 

Before long other dealers were asking for stands, 
and two leading book stores requested them, too. The 
newspapers started publishing a list of 20 books instead 
of ten, and book dealers ran ads announcing that their 
shops carried Kiwanis-recommended books. Soon, the 
public’s demand for the books became so great that all 
four libraries found it necessary to set up stands. 

This work must be continued for years to really be 
effective, Kiwanians say, but the better-book bug seems 
to be firmly entrenched in Forest City. 
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Kiwanians in Fort Pierce, Florida ran a gas station one day 


to net $1000 for club projects. Pictured are mechanics 
Terry, Dame, Bittan, Starcher and an unidentified car. 


SUMMERTIME SCENES 

THE PICNIC GROUNDS provided and cared for by the 
Kiwanis Club of Conneaut Lake, Pennsylvania are al- 
ways popular, particularly on week ends. Located near 
a highway, the grounds are a favorite stopping place 
of tourists. ... Members of the Bay Village, Ohio club 
sponsored a community-wide Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. Kiwanians raised funds, planned the program, and 
then manned the hamburger stand. .. . The Kiwanis 
Club of Silver Spring, Maryland helped record special 
30-second radio spots urging motorists to be careful in 
pre-holiday traffic. Station WGAY cooperated in plug- 
ging the series. 


CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 

WHILE PAPA is out doing good for underprivileged chil- 
dren in the community, he sometimes forgets about his 
own. In recognition of this problem, each year the 
Bonneville, Salt Lake City club sponsors a day de- 
voted to entertaining young members of the Kiwanis 
families and their friends. When the festivities are 
over, Junior goes home tired and happy, and Papa is 
able to return to his community work knowing that 
he doesn’t have an “underprivileged” child in his own 
family. 





Kiwanians in Hotchkiss, Colorado took the shirts off their 
backs for Hungarian relief. It was to publicize the 
community drive for the Christian Overseas Program. 








lid to Students 

FIFTY CENTS PER HOUR AND UP 

Tuat's the advertised wage scale for KI-TES, KIwanis 
Teen-age Employment Service, a bureau set up by the 
Kiwanis Club of Industrial Seattle. Through this agency, 
boys and girls 12 through 18 years of age can get odd 
jobs—washing cars, gardening, household chores, and 
other home work. The office is sponsored by Kiwanis 
in cooperation with school officials, but it is student- 
operated. Inspired by Juvenile Court Judge William 
G. Long, KI-TES gives job opportunities to ambitious 
youth of the community. 


HELP TO HIGH SCHOOLS 

Tue Kiwanis Club of The Redwoods in Miranda, Cali- 
fornia turned up one morning with bulldozers, shovel- 
leaners, trucks, graders, and loaders to build a new foot- 
ball field for the high school. Before they were finished, 
leveled the field, raised it a foot with soil, and 
The turf grew in time for a successful 
football season . The Kiwanis Club of Griffin, Georgia 
presented Miss Julia Elliot, local speech teacher, with a 
plaque and silver tray, naming her “Teacher of the 
Year.” Their award enables Miss Elliot to compete with 
nine other district winners for the state title of “Teacher 
of the Year.” The Kiwanis Club of Bethany, Mis- 
souri sponsored a community presentation of Handel’s 
Messiah to raise money for a music scholarship. The 
award will be given to an outstanding high school music 
student for further study in that field. 


they 
planted seed 


THIS IS NOT A POPULARITY CONTEST 
Tue Kiwanis Club of North Denver wanted that fact 
plainly understood in their “Student of the Month” pro- 
gram. Each month the club honors a student chosen 
for his citizenship, integrity, and service, traits some- 
times overlooked in the milieu of high school awards. 
The pupil is chosen by a committee of student council 
and faculty members, then invited by North Denver 
Kiwanians, with his parents, to a club meeting to re- 
ceive the “Oscar.” 

The club also offers a “Teacher of the Month” award, 
giving tangible rewards for good teaching as well as 
sparking student interest in the profession. 





Epicurean delight is registered on the faces of 
three connoisseurs at a Bisbee, Arizona Pancake Day. 
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MUSIC TILL MIDNIGHT 

“Goop NIGHT LADIES,” the closing theme, meant that the 
Key Club Dance in Chattanooga, Tennessee was officially 
over. Sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Brainerd, Chat- 
tanooga, it was enthusiastically pronounced “a real 
swish dance” by the 200 Key Clubbers and their dates. 
The impressive engraved invitations had gone to mem- 
bers of all eight Key Clubs in the area with the Tyner 
High School Key Clubs acting as host. 

Since the local musicians union donated a soloist and 
eight-piece orchestra, and the hall was offered for the 
price of janitor service, the dance cost only $100—less 
than one-third the estimated price of such an evening 
at normal rates. 


International Relations 





Refugee Kusz gets his first lesson in democracy. 


DON’T SLEEP AT HOME TONIGHT 

TuIs warning, whispered to Janos Kusz, a young Hun- 
garian bookkeeper, sent him fleeing for his life. Having 
seen other freedom fighters disappear as Russians 
sought out the rebels, it told him that now he too was 
on the list. Quickly he bundled his wife and eight-year- 
old son Thomas into a truck and headed for the border. 

For Imre Marton, another freedom fighter, it was 
much the same way. Five hours after he learned that 
his brother had been executed, he and his wife left 
Budapest. He was a photographer, specializing in babies 
and ballet dancers. During the fighting he had shot 
pictures that were featured in the free newspapers 
around the world. 

The flights of these families ended in Banning, Cali- 
fornia. When they arrived at 6:30 on a foggy morning, 
their sponsor, the Kiwanis Club of Banning, was wait- 
ing with an interpreter to welcome them. The club 
found homes and employment for both families. 

On their first trip to the food market, Project Chair- 
man Bill Beck accompanied the families. One of the 
ladies carefully selected a carrot and three pods of peas. 
Bill cautiously asked what she planned to do with the 
vegetables. She smiled and said simply, “I’m going to 
make soup.” 

Like Banning Kiwanians, many other clubs are spon- 
soring refugees into their communities. Among them 
are the Kiwanis Club of Hutchinson, Kansas and the 
Kiwanis Club of The Hanovers, New Jersey, which 
recently found homes and jobs for their “adopted” 
Hungarian families. 
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PARENTS AFAR 

To Stefan Pruzaniec in Germany, Christiane Ober in 
France, and Oh Han Woong and Han Choon Ja in Korea, 
Kiwanis is synonymous with hope. These children are 
among the many youngsters “adopted” by Kiwanis clubs 
under the Foster Parents’ Plan, Inc. Stefan is the ward of 
the Kiwanis Club of Thomaston, Georgia; Los Alamos, 
New Mexico Kiwanians claim Christiane; Montclair, 
New Jersey Kiwanians support Han Woong; and Choon 
Ja is with the Kiwanis Club of Los Gatos, California. 

The clubs contribute $15 each month to their child. 
Of this sum, the child receives nine dollars as an out- 
right cash grant. The rest is made up of periodic food 
and new clothing packages. 

Most of these youngsters come from homes broken 
by the war and its aftermath. Through the Foster 
Parents’ Plan, Inc. they receive not only food and cloth- 
ing but also letters from their overseas guardians. 


Fund-Raising 

PROJECTS THAT PAID OFF 

Prope at a March of Dimes carnival lined up at the 
booth manned by the Kiwanis Club of Antioch, Cali- 
fornia. When a customer hit the target, a Kiwanian was 
propelled from a specially constructed chair into a five- 
foot tank of water. The dunking machine raised 25 per 
cent of the receipts for the entire carnival. .. . The 
Kiwanis Club of Russell, Kansas collected oil barrels, 
sold them, and used the $500 profit to send club-spon- 
sored scouts to the Boy Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania. . . . Kiwanians of the North Central club 
in Seattle became carhops for a day for the benefit of 
the “Krippled Kids Kitty.” When the club took over 
the drive-in of Kiwanian Win Scott, they served 1000 
hamburgers, 1478 milkshakes, and countless gooey sun- 
daes. At the end of the day, they had added $870 to the 
“Kitty”. .. . The Kiwanis Club of San Diego Harbor 
raised money with a “Who Am I?” program. Members 
identified each other from clues based on historical 
people and events similar to the name of the Kiwanian. 
For each question missed, they paid a fine to the fund 
for the club-sponsored cerebral-palsied Boy Scouts. 





DICK TRACY HAS A SWEET TOOTH 

TRAFFIC POLICEMEN in Daytona Beach, Florida, were a 
bit perturbed one morning when they discovered their 
parking meters had been decorated with signs reading 
“Reserved for Pancake Eaters.” A _ little sleuthing 
uncovered the culprits. The Kiwanis Club of The Hali- 
fax Area was having a pancake day and had placed the 
signs on the meters as part of their publicity campaign. 
The policemen were placated, though, after further 
sleuthing revealed that pancakes were extremely pal- 
atable when covered with butter and syrup. 
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Mother is a freshman, thanks to the Kiwanis Club 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin. Mrs. Florence Paul, 

a widow with seven children, registered for college 
with the help of a club scholarship. 

She plans a career in teaching or business, 


FIFTY DOLLARS A MINUTE 

Errorts to obtain money for construction of a Rehabili- 
tation Center for crippled children and adults in south- 
west Louisiana had fallen flat. Only $25,000 of an 
estimated $60,000 necessary to secure federal support 
had been raised. Then the Kiwanis Club of Lafayette, 
Louisiana stepped into the picture. Under the direction 
of President “Bud” Oliver and Chairman R. J. Castille, 
a mammoth “Rehabathon” was staged. 

Paul Harvey was flown in to head a nine hour tele- 
vision program over local station KLFY-TV. Merchants, 
farmers, and business groups donated hundreds of items 
and articles to be auctioned off on the program. Stunts 
were the order of the day, and many a distinguished 
businessman found himself locked up in an old style 
stock until sympathetic friends or viewers bailed him 
out with their donations. 

When the last television set had clicked off and the 
phones finally ceased their ringing, the pre-show goal 
of $50 a minute had been more than exceeded. The 
total raised by Kiwanians and friends was $33,000 and 
Southwest Louisiana had its new Rehabilitation Center 
paid for in full. 


Scouting 
HEYDAY FOR SCOUTS 
More than 6000 scouts invaded Mitchell Air Force Base 
on Long Island to hold a mammouth Boy Scout exhibi- 
tion, setting up exhibits on everything from boat engines 
to totem pole construction. Co-sponsors with the Air 
Force and Nassau County Scouting Councils were the 
Kiwanis Clubs of West Hempstead, Garden City, East 
Meadow, Hempstead, Mineola, Westbury, and Union- 
dale. Walter Naber, immediate past lieutenant governor 
of the New York District and member of the Rockville 
Centre, New York club, headed the steering committee. 
Highlight of the event was the Eagle Recognition 
Ceremony honoring ten local boys recently named to the 
highest award in scouting. Later, these scouts were 
guests at Bolling Air Force Base in Washington and 
toured the Capitol city with Kiwanians. 
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RISE OF LIPTON 
(From page 20) 


reporters for the secret of his suc- 
He always had the same an- 
swer: “Besides hard work, the secret 
of success in my business is not to 
make a secret of it. Advertise. Never 


| miss a chance of having your busi- 


ness advertised.” Then he would add 
in a way that suggested underlining 
the words: “But make sure that 


| what you have to offer is worth 





advertising.” 

Lipton’s entry into the tea trade 
was like one more chapter from Al- 
ger. For more than 200 years, tea 
had been a popular drink in England, 
but only among the upper classes. 
Most of it came from China. The 
cost of transporting it by clipper ship 
was so great that by the time it 
reached the grocer’s shelves it was 
priced beyond the average man’s 
budget. About the time young Tom- 
my Lipton was setting up his first 
little shop in Stobcross Street in 
Glasgow, England discovered a per- 
fect tea garden in her own back yard. 
The hot, rich soil of India was found 
to be ideal for its culture. Near that 
same time, steamships began to re- 
place the romantic, but expensive, 
old sailing clippers. During the 
1880's, the India trade began to boom. 

The price of tea came down to 
fifty cents a pound, but that was 
still too high, Thomas Lipton 
thought, for a working man’s family 
trying to make ends meet on $10 a 
week. He believed that by growing 
and processing his own tea, he could 
lower the price to thirty cents a 
pound and still make a profit. So, 
in 1890, ostensibly on a vacation to 


| Australia. he stopped off in Ceylon, 


| weighed out as it was sold. 


| accurate. 


| gest tea merchant. 


and for $150,000 he bought five 
enormous tea plantations. 

Back in England, he applied him- 
self to advertising his tea with all 
the ingenuity he had used in promot- 
ing the “Orphans” and the “Jumbos.” 
Up to that time, tea had always been 
kept in the stores in cannisters and 
It was 
Lipton who conceived the idea of 
the individual package, to assure the 
customer that the product was fresh, 
the quality uniform, and the weight 
Tea in the Lipton shops 
came sealed in attractive paper bags, 
decorated with scenes to show the 
different stages of its processing, and 
with his slogan across the front: 
“Direct from the tea garden to the 
teapot.” 

Luck, coincidence and persistent 
advertising all played a part in mak- 
ing Thomas Lipton the world’s big- 
But that wasn’t 


(see RISE OF LIPTON page 44) 
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What is a bull? 


Hew common is common stock? 


Is investment risky? 


B 


— THAN ONE-FOURTH of the adult 
population in the United States 
knows the meaning of the term 
“common stock.” The New York 
State Exchange, taking stock of it- 
self recently, discovered this in the 
course of several consumer surveys. 

Of people who own stock, about 
one-half have never been in touch 
with a broker. Another half wouldn’t 
know how to get in touch with a 
broker, if they wanted one. And 
still another group isn’t even sure 
what a broker is, not to mention 
what he does. 

With the current trend for invest- 
ing and investment running high, all 
this would seem to be strange grist 
for the financial mill, especially 
when you suspect that the fellow 
next to you knows more about 
finances than you do. But does he? 
And how much do you know? More 
than you think? Or less so? 

The following set of questions has 
been devised to test your knowledge 
of the stock market in general and 
certain types of investment in par- 
ticular. 

If you recognize the terms in 
italics, score yourself one point each. 
If you know what these terms mean, 
score another point. For any resem- 
blance between your answers and 
the answers given on pages 42-43, 
count two. When you reach a total 
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y 
KYLE CHRISTOPHER SMITH 


of 100 points, stop counting. You 
probably know more about the 
stock market than the persons who 
dreamed up this quiz and should be 
able to make your fortune any way 
you please. 

1. How common is common stock? 
2. Are stocks and bonds related? 
3. Can stocks be bought any place 
in the country? 

4. What does the Stock Exchange 
do? 

5. Is there any investing service for 
people who want to invest but don’t 
have the time or the know-how on 
the subject? 

6. What does an investment com- 
pany do? 

7. Does the Securities and Exchange 
Commission approve all stocks? 

8. What makes an investor a spec- 
ulator? 

9. What does “managing” securities 
mean? 

10. Is the Dow-Jones industrial 
average here to stay? 

11. Can you tell a blue-chip stock 
if you see one? 

12. In what way does an investment 
company really help the investor? 
13. Do bears and bulls in the stock 
market have any resemblance to the 
animals of the same name? 

14. Has an investment company 
anything to do with a mutual fund? 
15. What is the difference between 


How good an 


investor 
are you? 


an “open-end” and a “closed-end” 
investment company? 

16. Is investing always a risk? 

17. Is a mutual fund or a “closed- 
end” investment company a better 
buy? 

18. Can stocks still be bought on 
margin? 

19. Is diversification of stocks a 
good thing? 

20. Do all investing companies offer 
a way to diversify stock purchases? 
21. Is a dividend a capital gain? 
22. Is it better to buy stocks for in- 
come or for capital growth? 

23. Is there some sure-fire method 
for picking “winners” in stocks? 

24. Do investment firms ever report 
their management records? 

25. Does the public have any pro- 
tection against dishonest manage- 
ment of investment money? 

26. What is the fee for an invest- 
ment company’s management serv- 
ices? 

27. Does buying stock in a company 
make you responsible for that com- 
pany’s activities? 

28. Where is it possible to buy 
mutual funds? 

29. How can you be certain you 
have all the pertinent information 
necessary before buying a mutual 
fund? 

30. Isa market expert hard to find? 


Please turn the page for the answers > 
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Kiwanis California Almonds 
Minimum Profit 25c per can 


Choice California almonds mean 
added money for your favorite fund- 
raising campaign. It's a fact! You 
can make a minimum of 25¢ per can. 
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| ANSWERS: HOW GOOD AN 
INVESTOR ARE YOU? 


(From page 41) 


is nothing commonplace 
about common stock. If you buy a 
share of stock in a company, you 
are buying a part of that company. 
Stock is the evidence of your owner- 
ship and comes in two models—pre- 
ferred or common. Preferred stock 
rates you first company profits at a 
fixed rate and is more expensive to 
buy; common stock gives you a 
crack at more variable dividends on 
the remainder, plus other rights that 
go with being a shareholder. 

2. Stocks and bonds may be con- 
sidered relatives only in so far as 
both represent investments. Unlike 
stocks, bonds are obligations that the 
issuing company agrees to repay. 
If you buy a bond, you are lending 
money to the company, and, in re- 
turn, you may expect to earn a fixed 
return on your loan in the form of 
interest. 

3. Yes. No matter where you live, 
you can purchase stocks. You may 
make your purchase through a bank, 
a brokerage house, an investment 
company, or, if you live in the coun- 
try, through a reliable representa- 
tive of any of these institutions. 

4. The Stock Exchange is rather 
than does. It is a marketplace where 
member brokerage firms buy and 
sell for their customers. 

5. Yes. Investment companies offer 
such service to people of any in- 
come bracket. Investment companies 
are professional investors. Their 
business is to invest money—a full- 
time job. 
6. Stated 


1. There 


simply, an investment 
company sells shares of its own 
stock to the public. In turn, it uses 
this money to acquire and manage, 
for the benefit of its shareholders, 
stocks and bonds issued by business 
and industrial corporations. 

7. No. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, set up to ad- 
minister the Truth in Securities Act 
after the ‘29 crash, requires a full 
disclosure of all pertinent facts on 
any public offering of stocks or 
bonds. But this disclosure does not 
imply approval by the Commission. 
It is up to the purchaser to read the 
small print and find out about any 
issue. 

8. If you put your money: into a 
company with the intent of leaving 
it there over a long-term period to 


earn moderate dividends, you are 
behaving like an investor. When 
you get bigger notions of taking 


bigger risks to make bigger profits 
over a comparatively short period 
of time, you are moving over into 


the florid and more risky territory 
of the speculator. 

9. In investment companies, man- 
agers devote full-time to study of 
industries, of companies within in- 
dustries, of stock market levels and 
economic trends among other activ- 
ities. They buy securities that ap- 
pear to have promise and dispose of 
securities that appear to be less 
promising than others available. 

10. As long as there is a stock mar- 
ket, there is bound to exist some 
barometer or index to show what 
the market is doing. The Dow- 
Jones average is probably the best 
known market indicator today. It 


gives the average of the prices 
of 30 representative industrial 
stocks, computing this from four 


separate categories—utilities, rails, 
industrials, and a composite category 
intended to reflect conditions in all 
divisions of the market. 

11. It looks nothing like a poker 
chip, if that’s what you expect to 
The term “blue chip” has been 


see. 
given to those stocks that, over a 
continuing period of years, have 
maintained a record of uninter- 


rupted dividend payments. 

12. By buying shares of an invest- 
ment company, you, in effect, buy a 
piece of the stock of fifty, one hun- 
dred, or even more companies that 
tends to safeguard your interests as 
the stock market varies. In addi- 
tion, you obtain professional help to 
do your stock buying and selling. 


>? ~ a 


13. The origin of the terms “bull” 
market and “bear” market derives 
from the nature of the beasts named. 
For instance, when a bull fights, he 
lowers his head and tries to toss his 
opponent in the air. Thus, a time of 
rising prices is called a “bull” mar- 
ket. In a fight, a bear, towering 
over his foe, tries to seize him, 
to grapple and force him down by 
sheer weight. Resemblance? A “bear” 
market is a time of declining prices. 
14. Very much so. A mutual fund 
is the popular name for one form of 
investment company. In financial 
terms, the mutual fund is an “open- 
end” investment company. Another 
form of investment company is the 
“closed-end” company. 

15. In a mutual fund or “open-end” 
company, you can buy in or liqui- 
date your shares at will. In a 
“closed-end” company, you are more 
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restricted since there are a set num- 
ber of shares and you can buy in or 


liquidate when these shares are 
available. However, the stocks of a 
number of “closed-end” companies 


are listed on the Stock Exchange 
and may be bought through member 
brokers like any other stocks. 

16. The old saw that all life is a 
gamble seems to apply especially to 
money matters. Even when you 
don’t invest money, you are risking 
holding it, since there is always a 
chance of its losing value through 
inflation. However, there are rela- 
tively safe ways of investing money 
to assure a reasonable income re- 
turn. The degree of risk often is 
directly related to the rapidity with 
which a person hopes to make 
money with money. 

17. That depends on you. There 
are approximately 200 investment 
companies in the country, each hav- 
ing its own objective, its own invest- 
ment policy, its own management 
record. No two of these companies 
are alike. You should look to buy 
the one whose objectives and policies 
seem to coincide with your own. 

18. Yes. You can buy stocks by 
making a down payment on their 
purchase—the practice of buying on 
margin—but you have to put up a 
substantial part of the purchase 
price these days. Once, you could 
buy all the stock you wanted with a 
minimum down payment. Today’s 
regulations are much tougher. Your 
down payment has to be at least 
$500, and then, depending on certain 
factors in the nation’s economy, the 
Federal Reserve Board sets the per- 
centage of the total value of stock 
that can be bought on margin. 

19%. Obviously. By spreading or 
diversifying your purchase of stocks 
either by yourself or through the 
services of an investment company, 
you are cushioning yourself against 
the decline of any single stock. In 
terms of the old adage, you are not 
putting all your eggs in one basket. 
20. Yes. That is one of the prin- 
cipal advantages of all investment 
companies. Most investment com- 
panies own securities in at least 
60 corporations. Some of the larger 
own stock in as many as 150 to 200 
corporations. 

21. No. A dividend is a return on 
your investment in a company, based 
on the earnings of the company. A 
capital gain is the profit you realize 
on the purchase and sale of your 
securities. 

22. That depends on your personal 
needs and plans. If you feel that 
your income is insufficient and you 
would like to add to it, then you 
may be in the market for stocks that 
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provide regular dividends. If your 
income is adequate and you prefer 
to build towards the future, you 
may be more interested in stocks 
promising long-term capital growth. | 
23. If you know of one, you’re way 
ahead of most of the experts. The 
fact remains, though, that a profes- 
sional investment management that 
has studied the stock market for 
many years is more apt to judge 
stocks to good advantage than the 
person who merely buys on random 
tips or by guesswork. 

24. Among all the investment serv- 
ices in the country, only the invest- 
ment companies report their per- 
formance record regularly (at least 
twice a year). This report shows 
what your experience would have 
been in buying company shares over 
the previous recorded period. 

25. Yes. The US Government reg- 
ulates investment dealings through 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the state government 
through state securities depart- 
ments. Perhaps no business is more 
thoroughly regulated in recognition 
of the responsibility to shareholders’ 
savings than the investment com- 
pany business. 

26. The rate varies depending upon 
the company in which you _ in- 
vest. Percentagewise, it generally 
amounts to about one-half of one 
per cent of average assets a year, or 
about the same rate that a mil- 
lionaire pays a private investment 
counselor for the same type of man- 
agement and diversification services. 
27. No. Chances are that your 
major connection with the company 
as a shareholder is in your voting 
rights and privileges and the voice 
you have at the company’s annual 
meeting. Still, you can always 
register your reaction to the way the 
company is handling its activities by 
voting for the best possible manage- 
ment and by speaking out at annual 
meetings. 

28. You can buy mutual funds from 
any securities dealer, from an agent 
of the company, or, in certain in- 
stances, directly from the company. 
29. Federal law requires that you 
receive a copy of the company’s 
prospectus before sale or at the time 
of sale of a mutual fund. The law 
also requires that the prospectus 
reveal full and up-to-the-minute 
operating information on the fund. 
30. He’s about as near as your 
crystal ball gazer or about as far as 
the man from Mars. He’s the char- 
acter, according to one brisk defini- 
tion, who can tell you before 10 a.m. 
which stocks will go up, and after 
3:30 p.m., can tell you why they 
didn’t. THE END 
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RISE OF LIPTON 
(From page 40) 
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all. Lipton had never forgotten the 

poor man and his ways. He pack- 

aged his tea not only in pounds but 

in halves and even quarter pounds, 

so that a laborer’s wife, thinking in 

terms of pennies, might not feel em- 
| barrassed to enter a shop and ask 
| for so small an amount. Tea became 
the national English beverage, and 
at the same time it made Thomas 
Lipton a multimillionaire. 

In his last years, Lipton confessed 
ee that he had only two regrets. He had 
never married. He had failed to win 
the yachting trophy he most coveted. 

Why he remained a bachelor no- 
body knew. In his younger days, 
perhaps he was too busy to marry. 
Later on, as Sir Thomas and one of 
Britain’s most eligible men — and 
therefore a target for gossip column- 
ists——-his name was linked with sev- 
eral women on each side of the 
| Atlantic. The one real love affair of 
| his life was surrounded with mys- 

tery. 
| The summer he was thirty-six, he 
| courted a pretty nineteen-year-old 
| girl, Catherine McLeod, the daughter 
| of a toll-gate keeper in north Scot- 
| land. When they parted, he gave her 
| a tintype of himself with a message 
— ~ ——— | written on the back. They never met 

again. Later, Catherine married and 
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and desperate man came storming 
home to his wife. “I’ve had enough of 
this kind of living,” he shouted. 
“I’ve been standing in line for three 
solid hours at the tobacco shop, and 
there were still dozens ahead of me. 
Give me my gun. I’m going to shoot 
the commissar.” And he stormed 
out again. 

After several hours he returned, 
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that she had known him. But she 
| | destroyed the tintype without ever 
| | telling what he had written on the 
| | back of it. 

| Lipton’s other regret was his fail- 
ure to win the racing trophy called 
l 

| 
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| 
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NAME the America’s Cup. He spent more 
: ————— — . than thirty years trying. 
$ 75 Deiat Thomas Lipton’s love of boats and 
| ctv °° ~~ ce the sea dated from his childhood. 
per copy prepaid Once he had been the “commodore” 
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of a gang of boys who whittled boats 
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from wooden box-lids and raced 
them under paper sails in the pud- 
dles of Crown Street. During his 
busiest years, he put away this in- 
terest. But in 1898, Lipton’s was in- 
corporated. Sir Thomas (for he had 
just been knighted) sold the com- 
pany to the public for $8,000,000 in 
cash, plus $4,500,000 in shares. For 
the first time in his life, he had spare 
time. 

Sir Thomas played as hard as he 
had worked. He became a social 
lion, a first-nighter at the theater, 
and an enthusiastic sportsman. His 
chief interest lay in yacht racing. 
The Lipton colors carried off prac- 
tically every trophy that could be 
won in English waters. There are 
more than sixty in the Lipton Col- 
lection now in the Glasgow Art Mu- 
seum. But the cup he wanted most 
was across the Atlantic, where it had 
been since Tommy Lipton was one 
year old. 

In 1851, a specially constructed 
yacht, the America, sailed to England 
and in a race held by the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, it easily won the 
trophy, a hundred-guinea cup. This 
was brought to the United States 
and given to the New York Yacht 
Club. Known as the America’s Cup, 
it was then held out as a perpetual 
dare to British sportsmen to come to 
this country and win it back. Many 
tried; none succeeded. 

It challenged Thomas Lipton. In 
1898, he brought his Shamrock to 
Sandy Hook to race against the 
Columbia. New York feted him as 
an honored guest, but the Columbia 
won the matches. Two years later 
he was back with Shamrock II, only 
to lose again. 

It was in this role that Sir Thomas 
Lipton became best known to the 
American public. The jaunty yacht- 
ing cap, the tiny goatee, the polka 
dot tie, the binoculars and heavy 
watch chain were familiar to every- 
one who read sports and society 
pages or watched the newsreels. And 
it was through his magnificent 
sportsmanship that he endeared 
himself to the people. After the fail- 
ure of Shamrock III to win the cup, 
a woman tried to console him by say- 
ing, in jest: 

“The Americans must have put 
something special in the water to 
defeat you.” 

“They did,” he answered seriously. 
“What they put in the water was a 
better boat.” 

One of the conditions of the races 
was that the challenging yacht must 
travel under her own sails to the 
scene of the matches. Lipton hired 
the finest designers, experimented 


(see RISE OF LIPTON page 46) 
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You will be amazed when you see how 
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For every Ford Gum Machine location your Club now 
has, there is another that you might have. This means 
that your Club can double its income for your welfare 
reward for a minimum of 
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al ’ 
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RISE OF LIPTON 
(From page 45) 


with every improvement and inven- 
tion, manned his yachts with the 
most skillful crews. He spent a for- 
tune on the Shamrocks, but he was 
never able to build a yacht both 
rugged enough to sail the Atlantic 
and light enough to race victoriously 
in the smooth waters off Sandy 
Hook. 

The Lipton colors raced for the 
last time off America in 1930, when 
his Shamrock was defeated by Har- 
old Vanderbilt’s Enterprise. Two 
days later, the New York Times pub- 
lished an open letter from Will Rog- 
ers; in it he suggested that everyone 
who admired a game loser should 
send to the mayor of New York a 
dollar for a Lipton Fund, the money 
being used to buy Sir Thomas a big- 
ger loving cup than the one he would 
have received if he had won. Within 
ten days, $16,000 had come in. The 
cup, presented at City Hall, was of 
eighteen-carat gold and inscribed: 
“In the name of the hundreds and 
thousands of Americans and well- 
wishers of Sir Thomas Johnstone 
Lipton, Bart. K. C. V. O.” The spirit 
which prompted the gift was de- 
scribed in the words of Will Rogers: 
“You have been a benefit to man- 
kind, Sir Thomas. You have made 
losing worthwhile.” No Alger hero 


+ 7 * * * * * 


Check Mate 
My wife has many wonderful talents 
But absolutely no sense of balance. 
Our joint account, to my great sor- 


row, 
Is here today, and drawn tomorrow! 
—MABEL McGRAW 
* * * * * * * 
| ever reached a more dramatic 
climax. 





Lipton, now past eighty, left New 


York with a promise to build yet 


another Shamrock and renew the 
challenge. Death intervened. In the 
fall of 1931, he caught cold on a 
motor trip; a few days later, after 
apparently recovering, he suddenly 
collapsed and died. 

Sir Thomas’ funeral in St. George’s 
Church was an occasion of pomp, 
heavy oratory, blankets of flowers 
and all the other posthumous honors 
that are tendered a man who has 
made a lot of money. But his body 
was taken to the Southern Necropo- 
lis, the poor man’s graveyard on the 
other side of the tracks, and laid 
beside his parents. The millions he 
had made were willed to “the poor, 
the sick and the destitute” of Glas- 
gow, the city of his humble begin- 
nings. THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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DRIVER LICENSING 
(From page 25) 


department. It still resides there in 
too many states. 

What can be done to remedy this 
situation? A great deal of work has 
been done by the American Associa- 
tion of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors, the National Safety Council, 
the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference, and other citizen and 
governmental groups to prepare a 
model driver licensing program that 
includes the following basic points: 
1. Centralized, non-political admin- 
istration of licensing by trained 
traffic people. 

2. Thorough and up-to-date system 
of compiling and maintaining traffic 
accident and driver records. 

3. Complete interchange of accident 
information between states and 
within states. 

4. Thorough and consistent first 
examination of drivers by trained 
examiners (which would increase 
present costs about 10 per cent); 
mandatory re-examination for and 
clinics to instruct problem drivers 
(50 per cent increase in cost); and 
re-examinations for all drivers 
every four to six years — which 
would approximately double the cost 
of today’s program nationally. 

5. License fees high enough to 
carry the entire driver education 
and licensing program—and used for 
that purpose. 

6. Solid law enforcement free from 
political pressure—including license 
revocation where justified and 
strong public support for the pro- 
gram. 

Right now it costs the people of 
the United States $4 to $6 billion a 
year for automobile accidents. A 
tiny fraction of this amount, invested 


in driver improvement and licensing 
—according to responsible officials 
who have studied the problem for 
many years—would cut accident 
costs at least in half and release 
billions of dollars that could be used 
for schools and other needed public 
facilities. 

“In no other area,” says Glen Car- 


michael, the Northwestern Traffic | 


Institute’s specialist in driver licens- 
ing, “could an investment of so little 
save so much. If every motorist in 
the United States would contribute 
one dollar per year to driver im- 
provement, we could accomplish 
every one of the points set up in the 
model program and have money left 
over. The whole program—all over 
the nation—-could be administered 
for the cost of just a few miles of 
the superhighway now being built 
for untested drivers to go out and 
risk their necks on. We’re talking 
peanuts to save billions.” 


Tue 65 million cars presently on 
the highways of the United States 


are expected to swell to at least 80 | 


million by 1965. The administration 
of motor vehicles and drivers is a 


problem that is going to grow and | 


grow and grow. The average auto- 
mobile goes through some 2000 dif- 
ferent inspections before it leaves 
the factory; yet, the most impor- 
tant element in the assembly—the 
driver—is lucky if he gets looked 
over at all. 

A driver’s license is a privilege 
and not a right. It should become 
one of the first orders of govern- 
mental business to see that citizens 
are required to earn this privilege— 
by demonstrating their ability to 
drive safely. By doing this now, we 
can eliminate thousands of tragically 
unnecessary accidents that haven’t 
yet happened. THE END 











NO HAMBURGERS 
(From page 35) 


Albert Bredice, the maitre d’hotel at 
the Six-Ten, said that a lady who 
was having her birthday dinner with 
friends had asked to see him. Vic 
went over and was soundly bussed 
by the same girl, whose name was 
now Rita Hayworth. Then she intro- 
duced him to her table as “one of 
my first secret crushes.” 

The same year, 1937, Rosellini 
waited on a man who, it turned out, 
had no money to pay his check. Vic 
offered to let him pay later, but the 
man insisted on leaving his watch 
as collateral. Vic paid the bill and 
put on the handsome, gold wrist 
watch. 

The man never returned, so Vic 
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wore the watch for years. Then one 


night several years later (Vic was | 


now managing Bimbo’s), he saw the 
man across the crowded room. 
Rosellini strode over and said: “Isn’t 
this your watch?” 

“By George, it is!” the man said. 
“I’d forgotten all about it. What do 
I owe you?” 

“Twenty bucks,” said Vic, “but 
forget it. I’ve gotten more than that 
in pleasure out of wearing it.” 

The man then introduced himself. 
He was George Hearst, a son of the 
famous publisher. 

A few days after Pearl Harbor, 
Vic tried to enlist but was turned 
down as 4-F. He nevertheless quit 
his job managing Bimbo’s, learned 
to fly at his own expense, and wound 

(see NO HAMBURGERS page 48) 
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NO HAMBURGERS 
(From 47) 


page 


up as an instructor in light aircraft 
at the Hancock Army Base in Cali- 
fornia and at other airfields. “I 
wasn't much of a flyer,” he shrugged. 
“But I did the best I could.” 

Near war's end, Rosellini returned 
to Bimbo's. He stayed until 1949 
when “the urge to return to Seattle 
began eating at me.” So he headed 
north to survey the chances to open 
a topflight restaurant in the Puget 
Sound city. 

The response was discouraging. 
Everyone he talked to told him: 
“This town just won’t go for a stylish 
restaurant. Don’t try it or you'll go 
broke in six months.” 

“If I'd taken their advice,’ Vic 
says today, “I'd still be at Bimbo's.” 

He didn’t, of course. In 1950 he 
and his partner, John Pogetti, ex- 
head chef from Amelio’s in San 
Francisco, opened the Six-Ten. Its 
success was immediate, and in 1954 


Vic was approached by a local 
representative of financier Roger 
Stevens. The proposition: Open a 


continental, haut monde restaurant 
in one of the downtown buildings 
that Stevens had leased. Rosellini 
agreed to try. 

“It took us 16 months to put it 
together,” he said. “We used every 
ounce of imagination we had to give 
Seattle the most glamorous restau- 
rant it was conceivable to have.” 

That they succeeded is evidenced 
by the throngs of people that crowd 
the high-style, continental -decor 
Four-Ten every day. “It’s like step- 
ping into a piece of Paris,” says a 
man who dines at the Four-Ten 
daily. “I never realized it was pos- 
sible to have something like this in 
Seattle.” 

In seven years the name of Ki- 
wanian Victor Rosellini has become 
a semi-public institution in Seattle. 
In fact, after last fall’s election, when 
his cousin, Kiwanian Albert, was 
elected governor by almost 150,000 
votes, many people told Vic they 
thought they were voting for him. 

This has given some people ideas, 
too. With one cousin governor and 
another, Kiwanian Hugh Rosellini, a 
state supreme court judge, there is 
some talk around Seattle of drafting 
Vic to run for mayor. But he laughs 
it off. 

“My cousins can take care of the 
politics in the family,” he says. “Tl 
take care of the cooking. Besides, I 
wouldn’t make much of a politician. 
I like everybody in both parties.” 

Seattle diners will be happy to see 
Kiwanian Vic Rosellini stay right 
where he is. THE END 











Wr peering farther than 
usual into the future this month 
because of a unique forthcoming 
event. 

For 
year history, The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine will offer its readers a com- 


the first time in its 40- 


bined issue—two magazines in 
one. This larger publication will 
replace the December and Jan- 
uary issues, and will be released 
shortly after Christmas. 

December and January, the 
editors realize, is a time for ideas 
and a time for dreams in Kiwanis. 
New officers, smarting with en- 
thusiasm, take up club leader- 
ship. Bigger and better plans are 
made. In keeping with the season, 
therefore, the combined issue will 
be something bigger and some- 
thing better. Of course, we can’t 
produce a deluxe issue every 
month. But by combining two is- 
sues in one, we can offer some- 
thing special this year. 

Bigger in size (as the adver- 
tisements say) means bigger in 
features. Ten pages of the issue 
will be devoted to a photo story 
about one of North America’s 
last frontier towns — Uranium 
City, Saskatchewan. It’s a town 
to stir adventure in even the 
most consumptive breasts, with 
its dusty streets and wooden 
buildings, its cluttered general 
store, its sturdy, weathered 
people, and its great back yard 
filled with scraggly pine trees 
that stretch for hundreds of un- 
inhabited, lake strewn miles. 





next 


all this 
month. Meanwhile, remember that 
when the magazine doesn’t make 
its regular appearance in your 


But more on 


mailbox early in December, 
please don’t write. Wait. 
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Two announcements... 


A deluxe issue of The Kiwanis Magazine i 


1957 and January 1958 will be combined to make one king-size issue. 


lanning stage. December 


Editorial and art content will be exceptional. Mailing will begin December 


26, 1957, and since this issue will reach our readers at the beginning of the 


administrative year, interest will be at a maximum. This interest will be fanned 


by advance notices in the November issue of The Kiwanis Magazine and in variou 


bulletins of Kiwanis International. Regular advertising rates will apply. Closing date for 


the combined issue will be November 20 though space will be held until December 5, 


provided a bona fide commitment has been made. The 3-6 and 6-12 time rates will be 


honored for 1957 and 1958 adverti ing contracts. 





page and split a quarter million* circulation right down the middle. 


advertisements. Our second color rate will apply to two-color ads. 


and a reminder... 


You can now copy-test in The Kiwanis Magazine in any size ad from |” to | 

Ou can 
the pulling power of -color ad with olor ad in the 

compare the pulling power oT a one-color ad with a two-color ad in the 

same size occupying the same position. The cost is surprisingly low: Only $10 

(in addition to the space charge) if you send us complete plates of both 


The Kiwanis Magazine reaches an audience of a quarter million* community leaders 


and their families in the United States and Canada. The Kiwanian is a man of 


int 


iuence 


and stature. His purchasing power is high and, in many cases, he is high in business 


and/or governmental echelons where major purchasing decisions are made. 


Your advertising should be directed to the man 
who wears 
the 


*246,327 ABC June 1957 





For further infor- 
mation, rate card, 
and copy of the 
brochure ‘The 

Man Who Wears the 
K,"" reporting on 
the Western Union 
Survey of the 
Kiwanis market, 
write to: 


The KIWANIS 


VWagazine 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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